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CHAPTER I. 
A POSITION OF PERIL. 


“Are we really lost in this hilly old country 
of Northern France, Merritt?” 

“Jiggered if I know, Tubby. Rob’s been acting 
as guide of the expedition so far, because he’s | 
about the only one of the lot who can converse 
in French. You'll have to ask him.” 

“Yes, he does the talking while the rest of us 
_make signs, and hold up a silver franc when we’re 
hungry. Rob’s gone up that hill to the little knob 
to use his field glasses, hasn’t he, Merritt?” 

“Just what he told us he meant to do, Tubby. 
As for myself, Corporal Merritt Crawford, of 
the Eagle Patrol, Hampton Troop, Boy Scouts of 
America, I’m so tired that it pleases me best to 


lie down on the soft moss here, and loaf.” 
g ; 
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“Huh! if you feel played out, how do you think 


I stand it as well as I do, tell me that?” se a 

Indeed, he had good reason for asking this 
question. Tubby Hopkins was excessively fat. 
His round, red, and jolly face usually shone with — 
good nature, though at this moment it held a 
rather jaded expression, and he was engaged in’ 
industriously mopping his streaming brow. 

Though the summer had passed, the day was 
quite warm. 

Both boys were clad in a sort of nondescript 
uniform, partly khaki. It looked as though they 
might have found it rather inconvenient to strut 
around in all the panoply of full-fledged Boy 
‘Scouts, yet at the time they started away from 
their native shores to visit the Old World, they 
had taken considerable pride in their natty uni- 
forms. 

This was exactly what had happened; ae in 
order that the reader, if he has not had the pleas- 
ure of perusing the preceding volumes of this 


Series, may understand just who Tubby, Rob and 
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Merritt were, it may be advisable to gò back for 
a glimpse into past events. 

The three boys, together with some of their 
friends and foes, were first met with in the pages 
of The Boy Scouts of the Eagle Patrol, where all 
conducted themselves in a manner calculated to 
win the admiration of the people of their native 
town, Hampton, Long Island. 

Some of the boys were given a chance to pay 
a visit to the Southwest, where on a cattle ranch 
they met with numerous and exciting adventures 
that tested their ability to take care of them- 
selves. That they carried themselves manfully, 
and came through the ordeals with flying colors 
all will agree after reading The Boy Scouts of the 
Range; which formed the second volume of this 
list. 

As so many boys are doing in these modern 
days, some of the scouts took up the study of 
aviation, and through this means they found an 
opportunity to act as assistants to Uncle Sam’s 
aviators, who were conducting a series of secret 


experiments within a hundred miles of New 


esting manner in The Boy Scouts and the Army 
Airship. : i es 


During the ensuing summer, the members of 


natural history, photography, the science of trail- 
ing, and a lot more along similar lines. That they x 
had a wonderfully fine time all agree after read- = 
ing the fourth number of these wide-awake books, | 
issued under the title of The Boy Scouts’ Mouna 
; tain Camp. : 3 
Through accident more than anything So a 
some of the Eagles became involved in the des = 
fense of certain valuable plans for a new sub- 


marine craft with which the Government was ex- 


perimenting, and which were coveted by the se- 
cret agents of a certain foreign power. If you a 


want to know how Rob Blake and some of his z = 


chums made themselves very useful in this emer- 
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A you wilt have to secure the book, the title 
-of which is The Boy Scouts for Uncle Sam. 


It is not every American boy who has a glori- 
ous opportunity to visit the Panama Canal at 
any time. Some of the Eagles were given that 
chance before the locks were completed, and 
while there, became instrumental in defeating the 
evil designs of a band of schemers who meant to 
ruin the wonderful machinery of the locks at the 
Gatun Dam. Indeed, the thanks of the Govern- 
ment officials were freely bestowed upon the lads 


for their assistance in foiling these base plans, 


so that with such a lively theme for a basis of the 


book it can readily be understood that there are 
no dry pages between the covers of The Boy 
Scouts at the Panama Canal. 

The seventh volume of the Series carried Rob 
and several of his chums over the Rio Grande 


and into Mexico just at the time when General 


- Villa was creating so much trouble for the or- 


ganized Government under Huerta. It was a 
strange mission that took the boys to the Land 
of Revolution, and brought them to the firing 
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line. ‘Though they did not take sides with either 
party they had many thrilling adventures in that _ a 


strange land, and carried themselves through it 


ail with remarkable fortitude Tecan sen a 


in entertaining fashion in The Boy Scouts Under — 


Fire in Mexico. 


And now we have reached the story that just 


precedes the present volume. In this may be 
found an account of how Rob Blake, Merritt 
Crawford and Tubby Hopkins went across to 


Belgium on a matter of business connected with 


a valuable paper which was of great importance | 


to Merritt’s people. It was being carried around 


secreted in the top of a case in which a pair of 


` rremarkable field glasses lay, and its presence was - 


entirely unsuspected by the owner, a man by the 
name of Steven Meredith. 

As has been stated in The Boy Scouts on Bel- 
gium Battlefields, this man, while posing at times 
as an American or a Frenchman, was in reality 
connected with the German Secret Service. He 
had beer: out in California on a mission for his 


Government when by mere accident he happened 
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E to purchase the field glasses from the sister of an 
4 old prospector. 
Later on when it was discovered how the paper 
had vanished, immediate chase was instituted; 
_ and by a peculiar series of happenings the three 
lads were sent over the water to a town in Bel- 
gium where it was understood this man had in- 
terests in a certain factory. 

They arrived in Belgium at about the worst 
time anyone could have taken for a visit to that 
country, for the Germans had invaded its soil, 
and furious fighting was going on at many places. 
Rob and his two chums had the good or bad for- 
tune to be mixed up in numerous affairs, and 
many times only escaped capture by what Tubby 
called “the skin of their teeth.” 

After enduring all manner of hardships, even 
to finding themselves witnesses of a desperate 
battle when the brave Beigians disputed the ad- 
vance of the Kaiser’s gray-clad hosts, the hovs 
finally reached the town near Brussels which had 
all along been their aim. 

Here a bitter disappointment awaited them, 


Meredith had an interest was still running, wit 


German workers, he himself had been ordered to 


and had gone to a certain region in Northern : 


France. 


So Rob and his two chums, as determined asi a : 


ever to secure that paper which meant so much 


to Merritt’s folks, managed to get back to Ant- 


werp, and from there traveled down into North- 


ern France. ` 


At the time we come upon the trio they had 


pushed over a section of country that was virtu- 
ally in the possession of the Germans, and being 
. hastily fortified by tens of thousands of their 
engineering corps. | 


Paris had been the goal of the grand army 


that swept irresistibly down through Belgium ae 


and France. At the very last hour, because of 
certain good reasons, the German General Staff 


plans had to be hastily changed; and then came 


the furious battle of the Marne in which the == 


forces of General von Kluck were compelled to- : : 
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4 retreat toward the north to new fortified posi- 
È tions along the Aisne, where concrete trenches 


_ had been prepared that would require siege op- 


erations to dislodge the occupants. 
The three American boys had had many nar- 
row escapes as they pushed their way along over 


this hostile country. Because of their previous 


knowledge of woodcraft, and such clever tactics 


as scouts learn before they can wear the badges 


that show them to have climbed to a first-class 


= position, they had been able to avoid capture by 


the roving bands of Uhlans, or the marching 
regiments on the way to reénforce von Kluck. 

And now they had reason to believe they were 
at last close to the region to which Steven Mere- 
dith had been dispatched by his Government. 

The scouts had chanced to do a great favor toa 
partner of Meredith in the Belgium factory, in 
saving the life of his little girl. In return the 
man had given them the name under which Mere- 
dith was passing in France, and also where he 
was apt to be found. Rob and his chums haa 


faithfully promised that they would positively not 
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betray him to the Allies, since that would mean 


his immediate execution as a German spy. 

On the afternoon when we come upon them, 
the boys were more than usually tired, for it hap- 
pened that they had covered considerable terri- 
tory since sunrise. That they had finally reached 
the neighborhood where those strong cement 
trenches constructed with such feverish haste by 
the Germans while the battle of the Marne was 
being fought, gave the lads an additional thrill. 

“I only hope,” Merritt was lazily saying, as 
he lolled there, “that we get a chance to see what 
those trenches are like before we quit this section 
of the country. Rob’s heard so many things 
_ about them from the native French peasants that 
it’s got my curiosity excited.” 


“Huh!” grunted Tubby, fanning himself with 


his hat, “p’r’aps we may see more of those same 


old holes in the ground than we care about. 
Three times now we’ve come within an ace of 
being caught by the Germans. The next may 
be our Waterloo, for all we know.” 


“There comes Rob, sliding down again!” ex- 
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claimed Merritt, sitting up straight as though 


something about the manner of the third scout 
aroused his interest. 

“Yes, and he’s making motions to us like he | 
meant something, you notice!’ added Tubby, 
scrambling to his knees, and then his feet; for he 
could not leap up like other boys more agile, 
but had to rise gradually like an elephant or a 
horse. ; 

Both of them found reason to experience a 
thrill as they saw how Rob Blake, the patrol 
leader, was hurrying down from the rocky knob 
where he had been taking his survey of the valley 
that lay below and the rough face of the hilly 
country above. 

In a few minutes he came to where the others 
were impatiently awaiting him. 

“What’s doing, Rob?” demanded Merritt, ea- 
gerly, “more trouble for us?” 

“Looks that way,” replied the other, with a 
shake of his head. “Tve learned that the German 


trenches are about a quarter of a mile above here; 


here we are right between the hostile 


CHAPTER IL. 


CAUGHT IN THE WHIRL OF BATTLE. 


_ “Gee whiz! what are we going to do about it?” 
asked Corporal Crawford; for the rest of the 

Eagles had fallen into the habit of depending al- 
a most entirely upon the patrol leader to suggest 
plans in sudden emergencies. 

Had Merritt, or even Tubby, been thrown upon 
their own resources, undoubtedly they would have 
hatched up some scheme, but it was so much 
easier to simply cast all the responsibility on an- 
other’s broad shoulders. 

“One thing is sure,” said Rob, impressively, 
“weve got to get out of this in a big hurry. As 
it is now we'd be right between the millstones, 
and get ground to a fine powder, once the big 
guns commence to bombard the Allies.” 

“But if we try to run,” urged Tubby, looking 


i very unhappy, “won't both sides look onus as 


pert hate i 
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enemies, and start to peppering us good and 
hard?” 7 : 
“That’s what the trouble is,’ replied Rob. 3 x 
“We've got just two chances, that I can see.” . 

“Oh! come on and tell us what they are, please, 
Rob!” pleaded the fat scout, nervously using his 
red bandanna again, as though his face had 
started to perspiring at the mere thought of 
running madly over that rough country, with rhe — 
leaden hail rattling about their ears, and shrapnel 
bursting overhead. 

“We might try and creep toward the French 
troops, whose red trousers I could see here and 
there in dozens of places as they. came along, 
. running, climbing, and every man trying to screen 
himself behind rocks or trees or even bushes. 
Then when we had gone as far as we dared, we 
could lie down among the rocks, and wait.” 

Merritt apparently did not like the prospect 
particularly well. 

““Jnless we managed to get under some shelf 
of rock, Rob,” he instantly observed, “I’m afraid 


we’é soon get laid out when the Germans up there 
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started to using their quick-firing Maxims, and 


sending their rain of shrapnel all over this sec- 
tion of the hillside. Why, a canary couldn’t live 
in it, we’ve been told; it searches out every inch 
of exposed ground so.” 

“You spoke of two schemes, Rob; then let’s 
hope the other is more of a fat chance than this 
one,” Tubby ventured to say. 

“Listen,” said Rob, impressively again, “here’s 
the second idea. While coming down the hill I 
noticed what looked like the mouth of a small 


cave. Now, if we could only manage to reach 


- that hole before we’re discovered by either side, 


` we could hide there till the racket is all over.” 


“Gingersnaps and popguns! lead us to it, Rob, 
won’t you?” pleaded Tubby. 

“That’s the best news I’ve heard in a ‘’coon’s 
age,’ ” added Merritt, the frown leaving his face 
like magic, for a door had been miraculously 
opened to them in the nick of time. 

“Then come along, and bend low as you go,” 


said Rob. “I had to be mighty careful how I ex- 
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rectly at my heels, Merritt; and Tubby, follow 
as close in the rear as you can. When I lie down | 
and wriggle along, that means you must do the | 
‘same. Savvy?” ; 

“As plain as daylight, Rob!” the corporal as- a 
sured him enthusiastically. 

“Same here!” grunted Tubby, though he real- 
ized that he was going to have a hard time of it 
copying the antics of his more agile mates. 

So Rob bent over, and commenced moving 
away. He kept his head in action, so as to ob- 
serve both his course and what chance there was _ 
_ of his being discovered by someone above armed 
with field glasses. 

Sometimes it was easy enough proceeding in 
this way; and then again lack of sufficient cover 
compelled the patrol leader to drop on his stom- 
ach, and wriggle along after the fashion of a 
snake. 

This was the part that galled poor Tubby, for 


unfortunately he was not built on the order of a 


\ 
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rinter, and it was a difficult thing for him to 
flatten his bulk out so as to avoid being seen. 
He grunted like a pig caught under the gate, 
“and more than once Merritt had to tell him “for 
_ goodness’ sake stop that noise, Tubby, or they’ I 
: be sending a bomb down here after us. And lie 
down closer to the ground, can’t you? Want 
_ them to think the whole face of the hill is moving 

“Tm trying my very best, Merritt,” argued 
Tubby, “and I certainly hope ‘they’re so much 
taken up with watching those red trousers of the 
French soldiers that they'll miss seeing me. 
There, now we’ve got to the brush again, and I 
can draw a decent breath. Rob, oh, Rob!” 

“Keep still, Tubby. What do you want?” asked 
-the leader in a husky whisper, over his shoulder. 
“Are we nearly there?” asked the rear guard, 

piteously. 

“Sure we are. Just keep crawling along-like 
you've been doing, Tubby,” came the reassuring 
answer. 

ee il do my level best, Rob!” muttered Tubby, 
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22 THE BOY SCOUTS — 
who could always be relied upon to strain him- ae 
self to the utmost, even though he often failed 
to accomplish-all that another scout might have 
chalked up to his credit. 


The odd forward movement was resumed. In 
this the boys were materially assisted by their pre- g q 
_ vious experiences while in camp, and practicing 
such things as have been handed down from old | 
pioneer days when the early settlers had to learn 
Indian habits of stealth in order to meet their ‘ 
red enemies on their own grounds. 

“Here’s the cave!” announced Rob, presently, 
and never were words more welcome to the ears 
of Tubby Hopkins. 

“Guess it’s high time, too,” muttered Merritt. 

“Why do you say that?” asked Tubby, as he 
hastened to crawl into the black yawning aperture 
after the others. 

“Because I just glimpsed something red 
through the trees ahead; and after what Rob’s 
been and told us I reckon now it might be the 
_advance guard of the French troops. In another 


minute or two they’d have been starting to pop 
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e at us, oe us to be gray-coated Ger- : 
mans.’ 

“Lucky dogs taty we are,” chuckled Tubby, re- 
lieved of his fears, now that they had arrived at 
the cave mouth. If you notice, that’s always the 


way it turns out for us. Things take a turn for 


= the better just when they look as black as a 


pocket.” 

“Yes,” said Merritt soberly, “they say it’s al- 
ways darkest before dawn. How far do you 
reckon this hole in the rocks runs, Rob?” 

“Couldn’t say,” replied the other. “Here, wait 
till I get my little vest pocket electric lamp going. 
It'll show us what we’re up against, and that’s 
worth a whole lot to blind people.” 

“I was going to mention that to you, Rob,” 
Tubby whispered, for he never liked to find him- 
self in a strange place in the dark. “How do we 
know but what there’s a whole lot of terrible 
holes close by our feet right now? Don’t ‘walk 
any further till you can take a look and see.” 

Hardly had Tubby finished speaking than a 
sudden ray of light flashed up. Rob had brought 


PS ES 
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into play his little pocket electric torch. While 
it may not have given as much light as a larger 
and more powerful battery would have done, at — 
the same time it was sufficient for their purpose. ae 

By flashing it ahead Rob could see any ob- 
stacles that threatened to entangle their feet. He 
warned the others with regard to some of these 
outlying rocks, and in this way they were doubt- 
less saved more than one tumble that might have 
left bruises in its train. 

“Why, it’s a regular cave, ain’t it?” remarked 


Tubby, as he managed to glimpse the rough walls, 


and the low ceiling overhead. “What a splendid 
den this would make for a wild beast. Do you 3 
© ‘know whether they have bears or anything like 
that over here in France, Rob?” 

There was a strain of anxiety in his voice, even 
though Tubby tried to ask the question in an off- : 
hand way. Merritt chuckled as though amused. 

“Guess not, Tubby,” he told the other. “It’s 
been a long time since a bear was killed in this 
part of France. Maybe they may still be found 
down in the Pyrenees, where the border line of 
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spain comes in, but not up here. So quiet down, 
-ubby ; nothing is going to grab you, little boy!” 
E “Shucks! as though I cared a whiff about 
that!” Tubby vigorously replied. 

= “Keep still, you fellows,’ warned Rob. “If 
_ you have to talk, do it in whispers.. One of those © 
-Frenchmen might be passing the mouth of the 
cave, and hearing somebody speaking in a foreign 


tongue, open fire, thinking it must be a Saxon or 


_ a Bavarian. Mum’s the word, boys!” 

“Oh w 
Tubby gave vent to this exclamation, but pos- 
sibly neither of his comrades heard the sound be- 


cause just then the very rocks under them seemed 
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to. tremble, as a terrible crash came from with- 
out. The dark pocket of the rocks in which they 


were temporarily hiding seemed to be lighted as 
_ though with a flash of lightning. 

“That must have been a shell bursting close to 
the mouth of the cave!” Rob told them. “So you 


see we didn’t crawl in here any too soon, it 
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seems.” 


ilk 


“ʻA miss is as good as a mile? ” said Merritt, 
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confidently, as kane one who felt that he ous 


put considerable dependence on the nature of his | 


fortress. 


Further conversation was prevented for the — 


time being. Another detonating crash followed 


the first, and from that time on there seemed not 
a single sécond that the ground was not 
quivering beneath them with the terrific bom- 
bardment. 

They also heard loud shouts as of men ad- 
vancing under cover, and trying to scale the hill- 
side. Doubtless these proceeded from the brave 
French soldiers who, having turned the enemy 


away from Paris, were now bent upon gradually 


“pushing the army of General von Kluck off 


French soil altogether. 

An hour, two of them, crept past. 

The three lads could only sit there in the dark- 
ness and wait, knowing that when the terrible 
afternoon drew to an end, the battle would cease. 

At times Tubby even thrust his fingers in his 
ears to shut out the sounds that filled the air. It 


was easy to picture all sorts of frightful carnage 
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_ taking place along the side of the fortified ridge. 
Rob and Merritt sometimes tried to figure out 
_ how the battle was going. Once the patrol leader 


_ had even crept to the mouth of the cave in order 
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to listen better to the intermingled sounds— 
cheers, “hochs,” loud singing of Deutschland 
: Ueber Alles, and then the rattle of mitra- 
illeuses and Maxims, intermixed with the furious 
bursting of great shells sent from some of those 
monster guns which they heard the Germans had 
brought along, with the idea of battering down 
_ the defenses of Paris. 

When Rob came back, he told them that aie 
afternoon was almost spent, and also that as far 
as he could discover, the Allies had not been able 


to carry the terribly strong trenches of the Ger- 


man army. 

There seemed nothing for them to do but re- 
main there and wait. The firing had now become 
intermittent, and sometimes there came a lull, 
when silence brooded over the field. The boys 
told each other that the carnage must be dread- 
ful, after all that firing from the trenches above; 


though Hee also admitted that in al 


- nine bullets out of every hundred are wast 


“I thought I heard something moving 


m 


_ there near the outlet of our cave! whisper 
| Tubby, as he suddenly groped in the darkness 
clutched Rob by the arm. 
“Tha? s right,” added Merritt. 
creeping in on us right now, Rob!” 3 
“Whew! ieee shall we do?” gasped Tubby. 


“Keep still, and listen, first of all!’ order 


=- - ) 


Rob, also in a whisper. 

As they crouched on the rocky floor of the: cave 
there came a grewsome sound—it was not a gruff : 
order to surrender, but more in the nature of a 


groan. 
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CHAPTER tlh 
THE WOUNDED FRENCHMAN., 


There could be no mistaking the nature of that 


sound. It was undoubtedly a groan and forced 


from human lips by the agony of a wound. Every ` 


_one of the boys must have been thrilled by hear- 


_ ing it, not once but several times. 


“Rob, it is a poor wounded soldier who's 


crawled in here to get away from the bursting 


_ shrapnel!” whispered Merritt. 


“Yes, that’s what I think,” replied the patrol 


leader hurriedly. 


- “Then shouldn’t we get busy and help him?” 


asked the corporal of the Eagle Patrol. 

“We know how to do it, too!” added Tubby, as 
though he thought this fact should not be ‘lost 
sight of. | 

“Come along with me, and we'll find out what 


it all means,’ ’ said Rob. 
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He flashed his little electric light ahead, and _ 
when they had taken a dozen slow paces Merritt as, 
declared he could see something moving just 
ahead beyond the full glow of the illumination, _ 
Upon which Rob called out in French: = 
“Good evening, comrade!” Sulina 
When a strained voice answered him, Tubby 
felt his heart give a jump of joy. He could now 


see that it was indeed a soldier sitting there. He — 
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seemed to have been trying to rudely bandage his 
injured leg, though being without any means of _ 
seeing what he was doing, the attempt had been 
pretty much of a failure, especially in the estima- | 


tion of boys instructed in the principles of “first. 


aid to the injured,” as these scouts had been. 


Rob was exchanging quick sentences with the 
soldier now; a whole lot seemed to be passing be- 
tween them. The other boys realized that the 
other was an officer, for he carried the marks 
upon his coat, though he had no sword. And 
that he was French they would have known from 
his appearance and uniform, even had his lan- 
guage not betrayed this fact. 
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j “Tubby !” exclaimed Rob suddenly, so that the 
; fat scout started violently. 

“Yes, here I am, Mr. Scout-master!”’ he imme- 
diately answered; for somehow the presence of 
the French officer caused Tubby to remember that 
while Rob was his chym, at the same time he often 
filled the place of scout-master to the troop when 
the regular chief factotum was absent. 

“Hold this light, Tubby, while Merritt helps 
me look after the wound of this Captain Henri 
Bourget.” ; 

Only too delighted to make himself “useful as 
well as ornamental,” Tubby seized the pocket 
hand-torch, and tried to focus its glow where he 
was directed. The brave soldier had been groan- 
ing, but the chances were it was because he real- 
ized that his wound would keep him from the 
firing-line for some weeks, and this possibility 
crushed his heart. . 

The scouts had learned how to treat a gunshot 
wound so as to check the bleeding to a great 
extent. True, Rob would have been much better 
satisfied could he have first washed the wound 


., reason to congratulate himself on his fore- 


‘could not have been successful to any marked 


were possibly only firing this spasmodic shot so 


Rob in conversation. He seemed deeply int : 


ested in the deft manner in which those tv 


drawing ees upon the rude bandage they aii 
wrapping around his limb. A 

It was one of Rob’s cardinal rules never to _ 
start upon any sort of a journey without mak- È. 
ing sure that he carried a few prime necessities ; è 
in the way of medicine and cotton bandages along x 


with him. More than a few times he had found — 


thought, just as this injured officer benefited on — 
the present occasion. 

By now the firing had dwindled down to an 
occasional outburst. This seemingly indicated | 


that the attack on the trenches of the Germans = 


extent. .The defenders of the concrete ditches 
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= as to Pini the enemy they were on guard, and © 
4 ready to give them another furious dose of shot 
_ and shell should they muster up boldness enough 
to try a night attack, which was hardly probable. 
pit happened that the boys were carrying a little 
food with them. This had been secured at the 
_ small inn where they partook of a scanty lunch- 
| eon; for since the southward passage of the Ger- 

man host, all sorts of foodstuffs were scarce 
- throughout the region of Northern France bor- 

dering on Belgium, Luxemburg and Lorraine. 

“Might as well eat to pass the time away, eh, 

Rob?” asked Tubby, who was known to possess 
an appetite that never had to be coaxed to do its 
full duty. 

Even the wounded Frenchman was feeling so 
"much more comfortable that he accepted a sand- 
wich. Soldiers learn to take things as they come 
along, and make the best of a bad bargain. Tubby 
saw that he could draw a valuable lesson from 
observing how a brave man carried himself in 
adversity. 

“What’s the plan after this, Rob?” asked Mer- 
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ritt, as they busied themselves with the scanty 2 
supply of food, which was spread out thinner 
than ever now that they had to share it with their a 
unexpected guest. . ‘ 

“PII tell you,” the other replied. “The gallant a 
captain here has assured me he would hold him- _ : 
self personally responsible for our safe conduct 
through the French lines, if only we can assist 
him along to the field hospital.” 

“That ought to be easy enough, with twoofus 
to lean on,” spoke up Merritt. 

“And we know how to make a strétcher if we 
have to, don’t forget, you fellows!’ advised 
Tubby proudly. 
_ “I expected that you'd both fall in with the 
idea,” continued Rob, smiling at the way Tubby 
expressed himself, “and I even told our new 
friend, the captain here, we’d do our level best 
to see him through, once we found a chance to - 
crawl out of this hole.” 

“We ought to be able to do that before a great 
while now, Rob, I should think,” Merritt com- 
mented. “The fighting seems to be all over.” 
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“After we get through munching this grub 
~ let’s make the try,” suggested Tubby, not be- 
cause he was unusually bold by nature, but he 
; felt that it would be better all around for them 
to get away from this dangerous place halfway 
_. between the hostile armies, where they were ex- 
posed to a double peril. 

“Consider that settled,” the patrol leader told 
him. 

Rob continued to exchange occasional snatches 
of conversation with the French captain. Mer- 
ritt tried to make out the nature of what they 
said, but could only succeed in mastering an occa- 
sional word, which somehow did not seem to give 
him any great satisfaction. Tubby on his part 
did not bother his head a particle concerning the 
matter. He was quite satisfied to leave things 
entirely in Rob’s hands and put his trust in the 
sagacity of the leader. 

Happy Tubby, to thus avoid all the cares and 
worries that go with leadership; confidence and 
faith were the only necessities in his case; and 


the fat scout possessed both in abundance. 


Riedie ae 
= Even Merritt was howie unmistakable si 


of impatience, when Rob went to see ‘how thi gs 
looked outside. He came back with the report 
that there did not seem to be any reason for 
further delay. . eS 

“The Germans have several searchlights busy 
‘up above,” he told the others; “but that’s only 


meant to let their enemies know if another attack — 


is going to be launched they’ll be ready for them. — a . 


I’m almost sure they’ll not bother firing toward — 
us, even if they pay any attention to a little bunch 
like our party will be.” 

“H’m! I hope not!’ muttered Tubby. “I’ve 


got a nice little silk American flag in my pocket, 


which I mean to fasten on my coat somewhere. 
“Mebbe when they see Old Glory they’ll know 
‘that we’re nettrals, and hold their fire.” : 

He was not joking, either, for they saw him 
immediately draw out the article in question from 
a capacious pocket, and strive fo pin it to his 
back. 


“Help a fellow out, can’t you, Merritt?” begged 


the fat scout, when he realized how utterly im- 


~ 
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3 possible it was for him to reach far enough 


around to accomplish the object he had in view. 

Upon which the accommodating Merritt pinned 
the flag to the end of Tubby’s coat, and in such a 
conspicuous position it was sure to be seen from 
the rear. 

Tubby had considerable faith in that little flag 
which he had managed to secure while in Ant- 
werp. He was positive that at sight of it the 


most hardened German commander would be sure 


to quail, and keep his hands off. In Tubby’s 
trusting mind it stood for something like this: 
“Tf anyone dares to insult this precious flag, or 
injure the citizen whom it covers, he will bring 


down on his head the whole force of the great 


_ American army and navy; and woe to whoever 


p? 


stirs up strife with your Uncle Sam 
After Merritt had completed decking the fat 


= chum out in this fashion, he and Rob went about 


assisting the injured French soldier to get on his 


feet. Doubtless it pained the captain very much 


to even press lightly on his wounded leg; but he 
shut his teeth firmly together, and they knew 
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from this that not a single groan would ee 4 


him, no matter how he suffered. 


As soon as the little party had E from 3 
the cave, the boys saw that Rob had described the v 


situation when he spoke of the Germans playing 


their searchlights all over the late battlefield, so 


as to disclose any move on the part of the enemy : 


looking to a renewal of hostilities. 

It was a weird sight, with those powerful fights 
moving steadily along here and there. Where 
the shadows of night rested blackly it would be 
suddenly made as clear as midday, so that every 
object stood out distinctly. 

The effects of that terrible bombardment could 
. be seen all around them. ‘The very trees had 
been scarred, and branches lay on the ground, 
torn away by some hurtling missile from 
above. In places there were gaping holes in the 
ground that looked as though made by bursting 
meteors from. the skies. Rob knew that here 
shells thrown from those amazing big siege guns 
of the Germans must have struck, and then burst. 


This was not all. Tubby shivered as he saw 
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several men walking off with a stretcher, on 
which some grim-looking object lay. The bear- 
ers wore red crosses on their sleeves. They be- 
longed to the hospital corps, and were seeking out 
the dead and wounded on the field of battle, 
though none of the former save an officer high 
in rank would be carried away on their stretcher. 
The Germans knew what their mission there: 
must be, and they considerately forbore to fire 
upon them. This fact gave Tubby faith to be- 
lieve that they, too, might escape running any 
danger, since they were assisting a wounded man 
off the field where he had received his injury. 

“It looks like the Allies didn’t capture the 
German trenches, anyhow?” Merritt remarked, 
after they had turned their eyes all around, and 
taken in the various remarkable sights by which 
they were surrounded. 

“No,” added Rob, “and I’ve no doubt the 
French army must have lost pretty heavily, for 
you can see them lying here and there as they fell. 
There’s a poor fellow trying to crawl off. Over 


yonder the field doctors are examining all the 
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ambulance more than he did. You see, with our E 


sounded hey can find, and fare aon pack 
off to the hospital. k 
“Yes, and here’s an ambulance coming hurry- 
ing along. Perhaps they might find room for the 
captain inside,” suggested Merritt. = 
“Tt’s no use telling him that, boys,” said the a 
patrol leader. “I sounded him on the same sub- — 


ject, and he simply said that others needed the = 


help, he can manage to limp along; so he says he 
can reach the field hospital in that way. Besides, 
the captain is anxious to see us safely through 
the French lines; and that’s going to be a great 


help to us, you understand.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIELD HOSPITAL. 


“Good for the captain, I say!” declared Tubby, 
which remark showed that he could appreciate the 
value of their being safeguarded through the 
lines of the Allies. 

“Tit for tat, you see,” said Merritt. “We help 
him get to the hospital and in return he acts as 
our guardian angel. Now, there’s only one more 
thing that he could do to make me happy all- 
over.” 
= “Well, you have got the nerve, I must say, 
Merritt!” exploded Tubby; “but whatever might 
that be, if you’ll let me ask?” 

“T was wondering whether he mightn’t be able 
to give us a tip about this jack-in-the-box of a 
German spy were wanting to interview so 


much.” 


Cs = 
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“Careful how you say anything about him, a 


Merritt!” warned Rob. 


“Yes,” added the corporal, “you want to re- | 


member we gave that Herr Haskins our sacred 


word of honor we wouldn’t try to get the fellow 
in trouble. All we want of him is his field-glass 
case. For all we care, he can have it back again 
after we’ve yanked the cover to pieces, and se- 
cured the precious little paper that’s hidden under 
the lining.” 

Merritt had an especial interest in the said 
paper, because it was really one-half of a rude 
chart with directions how to find a rich gold 
quartz mine located by an old miner, and willed 
_ to the Crawford family. Either half was worth- 
less alone, which accounted for the eagerness 
Merritt displayed in the chase for the German 
spy who was unconsciously carrying the docu- 
ment around with him on his hazardous under- 
takings. 

Rob said nothing just then. The others no- 
ticed, however, that he did resume his conversa- 
tion with the wounded officer. Although Rob 
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‘ was only a poor French scholar, and often had 
to ask to have certain things repeated to him 
before he could fully grasp their meaning, he 
seemed to get along fairly well. 

All this time they were moving slowly along. 
Rob allowed the captain to pilot the expedition, 

_ because he was apt to know better where to find 

the field hospital than any one of them. 
- As long as they chanced to be in that broad 
avenue of white light streaming down the hill- 
side from the German lines, Tubby was uneasy. 
He would look back every half minute or so, and 
then blink like an owl in the garish light of day, 
because the strong light blinded him. Possibly 
he had an idea that at any minute some of the 
Germans above there might think to open upon 
them with their lighter guns, and that the air 
would be filled with bursting shrapnel.- 
Tubby did not enjoy having them use him as a 
target whereby to get their range. He kept hop- 
ing that they might presently pass beyond sight 


of those grim heights where the Kaiser’s men lay 
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many was so strongly at variance with the Amer- 


lads grew more and more impressed with what 


watching and waiting in their cement trench 
that were so like modern fortresses. ANa- 

In one way the three boys deeply regretted 
that it had been necessary for them to give that 
solemn promise to Herr Haskins before he would = 3 
tell them what they wanted to know about his = 
partner, Meredith. 

They had started with the intention of remain- 
ing strictly neutral in the affair, but circum- 
stances had brought them in close contact with > ; 
so much intense suffering among the Belgians 
that unconsciously their sympathies had ere this 
swung around, so that they were in favor of the 
Allies. 


The spirit of militarism so rampant in Ger- 


ican notion of what ought to constitute the rela- 


tions between neighboring nations that the three 


the outcome of this great European conflict might: 
have in store for their native land. 
“It ought to be over in Europe the same way 


it is in our country,” Merritt had declared when 


; they were talking these things over one day 
during their journey. “We have a border line 
of three thousand miles between Canada and the 
States, and there isn’t one fortress on either side. 
That’s gone on for just a hundred years now, 
and even if we have had little squabbles now 
and then, they’ve always been smoothed out. It 
shows what-nations can do when they want to 
keep the peace. So I’m dead set against all this 
militarism. And if Germany wins we’ve all got 
to get into the same boat, serve our time in the 
army, keep up a great navy, and spend the money 
there that ought to go to schools, pensions for the 
old and infirm, and hospitals.” 

The other boys dimly suspected that Merritt 
might be repeating something he had read, but all 
the same it seemed to voice their opinions lat- 
terly. | 

They admired the Germans as a people just 
‘as much as ever, and thought that in many fields 
of endeavor they had no equals on the face of 
the earth; but they just could not subscribe to 
this doctrine of force, and of might making right. 
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Although the wounded officer had started out x a 
most valiantly, he was by this time limping badly 5 a 
_in spite of the fact that Rob and Merritt did all 


they could to ease the strain on his left leg. 
“Im a whole lot afraid he isn’t going to make 
it, Rob,’ remarked the corporal of the Eagle Pa- 
trol finally. 
“I asked him about that,” came the reply. _ 
“And what did he say, though I hardly need 
put that question to you, Rob, because I can tell 
from the dogged way he keeps on that he’s one 
of those never-say-die fellows you hear about.” 


“Well, you ought to know, Merritt,” said the 


other, “because I take it you belong to the same 


_ crowd yourself. But the captain says he’s bound ~ 


to make the riffle, if he has to get on his hands 
and knees and crawl there. Besides, you notice, 
how we're down in the valley now, with a little 
rise just ahead? Well, he tells me he believes 
we ll'find the field hospital just over that rise. 

“T had all that figured out myself, Rob,” hinted 
Merritt. . 


“How’d you come by that notion?” asked 


a> 
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Tubby, either because he wanted to break into 
the conversation, or really wanted to know. 

“By watching where the men with the stretch- 
ers went, and the field ambulances as well,” re- 
plied the other, carelessly. “If you’d do a little 
more thinking, Tubby, instead of wasting so 
much of your time in figuring what we’re going 
to have good for supper, you’d get the answer 
to a whole lot of things yourself.” | 

“Aw! what’s the need when you can have some- 
body else do your thinking for you?” retorted the 
fat scout; and that caused Merritt to change the 

subject in a hurry, for he saw there was no 
getting ahead of Tubby, or changing his lazy 
ways. 

Just then there was a clanging sound, and the 
ambulance car whizzed past them. It was the 
third trip the motor ambulance had made since 

. they started from the cave, and spoke well for 
the diligence of the doctors and attendants em- 
ployed in getting the severely wounded away 
from the exposure of the battlefield. 

“Tt came from just over the rise here,” ob- 
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served Rob, hopefully, “and that proves we a : 


` When the fact was made known that Rob and his — S 


the spot. 


on the right track.” 


upon whose sturdy shoulders he leaned so n 3 
fidingly. l ; 

They had- been challenged several times ie E 
French sentries, who were puzzled to account for 3 E 
the presence of the boys wearing garments that — 
were certainly not fashioned along the national A 
uniforms of France. ER 

On each occasion the wounded offcer had re- 
plied, and quickly explained that he stood guar- 


anty for the trio of lads from across the sea. 


friends were Americans there was no further 


question raised concerning their right to be on 


“He says Frenchmen love our country,” Rob 
told his two comrades aside, “and you know 
there never has been any trouble between our- 
countries ever since we won our independence = 


from Great Britain. Germany is in the same 
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boat, and that’s why most Americans find it so 


hard to choose between the two sides over here.” 
“Were getting near the top of this little rise, 
Rob,” interrupted Merritt. | 


“And if that hospital is anywhere around we 


ought to spy it right soon!” Tubby interjected, 


3 between his gasps for breath, for the climb was 


telling heavily on the fat scout. 

All of them continued to look eagerly ahead 
as they neared the crown of the little rise. Had 
it been broad daylight, no doubt they would long 
ere this have seen the flag with the red cross- 
upon it waving from a staff, so as to inform the 
German gunners up yonder where they must not 
aim their long-range guns. 

“There it is!” exclaimed Merritt, suddenly. 

They could see moving lights and white tents. 
Flags were flying here and there, white flags that 
had a dash of red upon them, undoubtedly a 
cross. 

“Well, I’m glad we managed to get here,” as- 
serted Tubby, just as though there might have 
been a serious doubt in his mind’ whether they 
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could accomplish their self-imposed task or not, $ 
with a wounded man on their hands. 

The captain seemed to gain new strength by 
the consciousness that he was near his goal, and 
might soon receive attention at the hands of a- 


regular surgeon. He proceeded to squeeze a 


hand of each of his young friends as they reached 


the hospital and even took the trouble to introduce 


them to a fellow officer whom they met, who 


immediately exhibited interest in the American 


Boy Scouts. 


The last they saw of the brave Captain Henri x 


Bourget, he was limping over to the head sur- 
“geon, in whom Rob said he had told him he rec- 
ognized an old friend. 

“Well, here we are back of the French lines,- 
all right, and nobody hurt in the bargain,” re- 
marked Tubby, as they stood there, and from a 
little distance watched the busy surgeons going 
about their work. 

There was only one woman in sight; doubtless 


most of the nurses could be found further in the : 
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rear, where permanent hospitals were fitted up 
_ for the care of the sorely wounded. | 

“Tf we didn’t have something else that was 
pretty important to take up about all our time,” 
said Rob, wistfully, “there’s nothing Pd like bet- 
ter than to go over and offer to assist. Such a 
| splendid chance to make use of what we’ve 
learned as scouts will probably never come along 
to us again. But we gave Merritt our word to 
stand by him through thick and thin, and we’ve 
| got to do it.” 

“That sounds just like you, old fellow,” ven- 
tured Merritt, who had seen Rob tested on many 
a previous occasion, and knew how he could be 
depended on to stick to a promise. 

“And I should hope that you’re going to leave 
the next move wait till we have daylight,” sug- 
gested Tubby, cleverly. He was dog-tired, and if 
given a chance could drop in his tracks and go to 
sleep; but then it was never any trouble for Tubby 
_ to take a nap, since that and eating to excess were 
his two greatest weaknesses. 

“How queer it looks to see so many little camp 


this low ridge,” Merritt remarked, GEAR pay 


ing any attention to what the fat scout had 
hinted. as 
“Yes, but isn’t this a funny time to celebrate? E 
demanded Tubby. “Look at that rocket climbing = 
up back there, will you. Whee! see her burst, and 


throw out all those golden ‘serpents! Looks a 
pretty fine, but what’s the use? The French — 


didn’t win any victory that I know about; then E 

why should they celebrate?” ; ; l 
Rob seemed to view the bursting rocket away 2 

up in the dark heavens in quite another light. 
“I don’t agree with you, Tubby,” he said. “In- 


stead of a celebration I reckon that rocket may 


be some sort of signal. Perhaps now some one _ 


is telling the German commander up there on a 
the ridge certain important news. That gold 
shower of serpents may stand for facts of the 
greatest importance to the defenders of the 
trenches!” ES > 
“Gee whiz!” exploded Merritt. “If that’s a : 
fact, Rob, perhaps the man who started that same : = 
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CHAPTER V. 
LAYING PLANS. 


“Steven Meredith!” repeated Tubby, as though 
almost overwhelmed by the magnitude of the 
suggestion put forward by Merritt. X 

“Yes,” added the scout corporal, firmly, “it 
wouldn’t surprise me one bit if he was the fellow 
whose hand sent that rocket up. Steven Mere- 
dith, who is posing here in France as a loyal 
Frenchman, one Jules Pelletier, an agent for the 

Government in Bordeaux. How about that, Rob? 
Am I off my trolley when I make that guess?” 

“I don’t believe you are, Merritt, when I come 


’ 


to think it over,” replied the patrol leader, seri- 
ously. 

“From what we’ve heard about Steve he’s got 
the nerve, all right,” added Tubby, in this way 
showing that he too had fallen to thinking along _ 


the same lines as the others. 
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“There never was a fellow his equal, as far as 
I know,” asserted Merritt. “The more I hear 
about Steven the greater my admiration keeps 
growing. And I’m wondering sometimes just 
what he was doing for his Government over in 
the U. S. at the time the war suddenly came on, 
and caused him to be ordered home.” 

“We'll like as not never know,” said Tubby. 
“But let me tell you, boys, Steven is kind of get- 
ting on my nerves. I mean weve been chasing 
after him so long now, and just coming up when 
hed changed his base, that I’m beginning to 
worry for fear we'll never be able to set eyes on 


our game.” 

“Tes a long lane that has no turning,’ Tub- 
by!” Rob told him. 

“Look!” cried Merritt just then, “will you, 
there goes a second rocket up! I saw the line of 
fire creeping toward the sky. How’s that for 
height? What a beautiful burst of red fire, so 
different from the serpents.” 

“And see them floating down, as soft as feath- 


_ers!” exclaimed Tubby. 


` „them all beaten to a frazzle, you know. I wonder 
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“That carries on the message started with t 
golden serpents, I reckon,” Rob ventured to say. 
as they stood there and stared at the telltale floc 
of dropping red floats that seemed loath to reach” 
the earth. “he 

“How easy for anyone with a glass,” remarked 
Merritt, “and perched up ‘on that ridge where 
the German trenches are located, to see sucha 
broad signal as that. All he has to do is to look : 
up his code, and read just what it means. And 
the Allies must be nervous, too, not knowing 
but what it calls for a sudden attack.” > 

“Tve sat up to watch the fireworks on many a a 
Glorious Fourth,” remarked Tubby, “but this has 


will we keep on seeing those shooting stars till — 
he’s exhausted his supply ?” 
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The minutes passed away, but no further sign 
was made. It seemed as though all the message 
intended to be conveyed to the watchful Ger- 
mans on the ridge must have been comprised in 
those two bursting rockets. 


“Of course were not the only ones who've 
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ae Ses d’ye call it—pyrotechnical 
display up there,” Tubby finally observed, as 


_ though following up a profound train of thought. 


A “A lot of the Allies must have seen those rockets, 


and they’d be mighty dull if they didn’t get on to 


the game, too.” 
“I thought I heard some excited talking about 


2 the time that first one burst,” Rob mentioned: 


“The chances are they rushed a force off on the 


run to see if they could gather in the sender of 
the signals.” 
“Whee! what if they did get Steven?’ ex- 


claimed Tubby, in dismay. 


“So far as that goes,” Merritt hastened to add, 
“it wouldn’t bother us any, if only they let me 
have the case of his field glasses. One minute 
with that article would be all I’d ask. Then 
Steven could go hang, for all I’d care.” 

“Oh! they shoot spies, you must know, Mer- 
ritt,” objected Tubby, who usually took things 
literally. 

“No danger of anything like that happening,” 


Rob argued. “A man as smart as this spy knows 
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better than to send up rockets from the place S T 
where he holds forth. If they think to locate the 


spot and surround it, they'll only have their trou- 5 


ble for their pains.” 


“I don’t suppose, Rob, there’s any way for us ` 


to get closer to-night to that Bruelle farm, where 
Herr Haskins told us we would find our man, or 
at least get track of him?” 
When Merritt asked this question Tubby shiv- 
ered, and held his breath with suspense. The fat 


scout was pretty well tired out, and the thought 


of further exerting himself without the rest that 


would come with sleep was a terrible nightmare. 


Still Tubby was a good soldier, in that he would 


do his level best to obey orders, no matter how 
disagreeable they might seem to him. 

To his exceeding great relief, however, the pa- 
trol leader was not inclined to give in to Merritt’s 


impatience and impetuosity. Discretion was one 


of Rob’s leading good traits. He could be brave, 


and even dashing when there was actual need of 


brilliant work; but at the same time he had a 
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long head, and knew how to hold his more im- 
_ pulsive chum in. 

“No, Merritt,” he remarked, slowly, but with 
emphasis, “we’ve done enough for one day, and 
had better take things easy. Stumbling along 
through an unknown country in the night-time 
= would be too risky a thing. With all these sol- 
diers moving around we’d be apt to draw the 
fire of some panicky sentinel, who might take us 
for the enemy. We ought to get some sleep so 
as to be fresh in the morning.” 

“Hear! hear!” gurgled Tubby, pretending to 
clap his hands, though it was only the backs of 
his thumbs that he knocked together. 

“Oh! of course you know best, Rob,” admitted 
Merritt, “and it was foolish of me thinking of 
such a move. For all we know there may be 
bands of mounted Germans, the Uhlans we’ve 
heard so much about, scouring the country in 
the rear of the Allies’ lines, and trying to play 
hob with things in general. I wouldn’t like to run 
foul of such a crowd, after what we saw in 


_ Belgium.” f 
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“Huh! a Uhlan is a Uhlan, just as a gen 
is a Cossack,” ventured Tubby, now feeling quit 


easy again. “Their business is to raid, and strik 
terror into the hearts of the people of the coun- | 
. try. Some of ’em are reckless and cruel; and a ; 
then again we’ve heard of a case where a Uhlan a 
carried a little boy thirty miles on his horse, just — 
to get him to his poor mother.” 7 = 

“And she a Belgian, too,” added Rob. “Yes, i 
there’s no doubt of it that a whole lot of the — 
things we've heard about atrocities are exag- 
gerated accounts. But all the same there’s x 

enough horror about this war business to make 3 


me want to never see any more of it as ig as 


“Talking of that Steven, Merritt,” Tubby men- 
tioned, a little while later, “what do you reckon 
on doing when we run across him, sooner or — 
later? Will you explain what you’ve come for, 8 
and politely ask him to stand and deliver the 
goods? Such a smart man as he is might take a 
notion that if the paper is so very valuable to 
your folks, it ought to fetch him a healthy price. = 
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4 And so he’d respectfully but firmly decline to give 
Bie ap” x 

“Tubby, I’ve been thinking of all that,” the 
corporal explained, “and I guess I must have 
looked at the thing from every known angle. 
Just as you say, Steven is a man of the world, 
a keen hand to know the value of money, and 

_he might take a notion to hold off on me. So 
Pve made up my mind not to tell him about the > 
secret that lies back of the lining in his field-glass 
case.” 

“Oh! then you mean to just hook the whole 
business, I s’pose?” continued Tubby. 

“Either that, or else bargain with him for the 
thing,” explained the other. “You see, a whole 
lot depends on how we happen to make his ac- 
quaintance. We might be able to do him a favor, 
and could ask the glasses as a token of his appre- 
ciation.” 

“Great idea!’ commented the fat scout, after 
he had allowed this thought to sift through his 
brain, for it usually took Tubby longer than most 


fellows to grapple with such things. 


“There might come another way in which 
could force him to hand over the article we 
come so far to get,” suggested Rob. 

“Yes, I know what you mean, Rob,” said Mer- 
ritt, “sort of hold it over his head that we know — 
who he is, and might betray him to the Allies’ 
unless he forked over the glasses, plus the case. 
But that would be full of danger, because in the = 
first place he’d never feel safe with his secret in a 
our possession, and might plot to do us all kinds E 
of harm.” ; ; 

“Yes,” Rob went on to say, as though he hag E 
also thought of the same dilemma, “and of course 3 
he’d never understand what we could see in his _ 
_ glasses to promise so much for getting them. 
` We'd have to show him the paper, and tell him — 


all that strange story of the secret mine.” 


“Well, there’s no need of crossing a bridge be- 
fore you get to it, they say,” Merritt continued, | 
yawning. “When we bump up against Steven ~ | 
we'll fix things to suit the case.” 

“And now, please tell me where we’re going to i 
sleep to-night ?” asked Tubby, bent on arranging z 


“that part of his troubles without any more delay. 
1 “That’s all been fixed for us by our friend, 
the captain,” came Rob’s reassurance. 

“Oh! bless him!” murmured Tubby. 

. “Here’s the tent,” the patrol leader continued, 

“that the other officer told me we could use. It’s 

close enough to the hospital to be safe from any 

shells the Germans might take a notion to throw 
this way between now and morning.” 

“T just know we can be as comfy as three bugs 
in a rug in that tent,’ Tubby continued. “Only 
I hope there are a few blankets lying around 
loose. It does get cool along toward the small 
hours of the night, even if the fall isn’t here yet 
in full force.” 

“Tittle I care whether it turns out that way 
or not,” Merritt told him. “A scout who is 
worthy of the name shouldn’t be so particular 
about little things, Tubby. He must endure pri- 
vations, grin and bear them, so to say. Under- 
stand that?” 

“Sure I do,” chuckled the fat boy, “which 


makes me think of our band at home. You know 
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what music they make? I’ve stopped my ears 
many a time for fear of going wild over the 
discord. Well, they say a stranger coming to — 
town once said to old Silas Green, ‘I hear you A 
boast of a band over at your town, and our Si 4 
he answered back: ‘Well, weve got a band, all A 
right, Mister, but we don’t boast none about it ; 
we just endures it?” And when I can’t cure 4 
things, I endure them, never any other time, Mer- = 
ritt.” 4 

“That’s a good one to dream over, Tubby,” 
said Rob, laughing, “and now let’s go over and 
see how comfortable we can make ourselves. 


One thing sure, all of us are accustomed to sleep- 


ing under canvas.” 


They had hardly started to cross to where the 
tent mentioned by Rob was situated than Tubby 
was heard to give vent to a loud cry. 

“Jiminy crickets! look what’s coming over- us, 
will you?” 

The other boys no sooner craned their necks 
to glance upward than Merritt burst out with 
an exclamation. - 
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“Its a Zeppelin dirigible, as sure as shooting!” 
pe And sailing right over us, too!’ echoed 
- Tubby, in dismay ; for he knew that as a regular 

thing the mission of these tremendous dirigible 
_ war balloons was to drop fearful bombs upon 
the enemy, his forts or his ships; and to Tubby’s 
_ excited imagination he could already glimpse one 
of these engines of destruction shooting earth- 
ward, and aimed for the very spot on which the 
three of them stood. 5 

“I wonder if it’s come in answer to those signal 
rockets!” mused Rob, instantly connecting the 
two occurrences in his mind. 

“Listen to the shouting, will you?” cried Mer- 
ritt. “And there the firing begins all along the 
line. Its too high to be easily struck, though. 
Oh! they’ve got a searchlight up there, and are 
turning it down, just like they might be looking 

_ for something they meant to strike for.” 

The white glare surrounded the boys even as 
Merritt said this. Tubby dropped on his hands 
and knees, and seemed trying to cover his head, as 
though he would feel safer if he could only shut 
out the sight of that floating monster. 


"Este 


CHAPTER VI. 
A NIGHT WITH THE ALLIES. | 


= 


The racket increased by leaps and bounds. 
Men shouted in excitement, guns of every de- 
scription blazed away, and still that sky monster _ 
held steadily on its course, with that electric eye 3 
sending a dazzling white glow down to the earth a 
beneath. 

No doubt those in the dirigible were diligently : 
using their night glasses, and by means of the 2 
„ searchlight could distinguish every object as the = 
illuminated arc traveled along. They were un- _ 3 
doubtedly looking for something against which- À 
they meant to launch one of their newfangled- 
aërial torpedoes, shot from a tube, instead of be- 
ing` simply dropped, and therefore much more 
dangerous. 

Men were heard rushing hither and thither. 


Loud commands were being given; and as the 
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4 kors still stood there, gazing aloft, what was their 

astonishment to hear a whirring sound as of a- 

propeller working savagely. 

“I tell you what that means!” cried Merritt, 

quickly; “they’ve started an aéroplane up to chase 
the big dirigible off, that’s what!” 

“Honestly I believe you’ve struck it the first 

shot, Merritt,” said Rob, “and think of the nerve 
of the air pilot who would be willing to risk his 
neck going up in the night.” . 

“But say,” gasped Tubby, “a regular aéro- 
plane, no matter whether it’s single or double- 
winged, would be like a darning-needle or a 
snake-feeder against a hawk, when it tackled a 
monster Zeppelin.” 

“That’s all right,” Merritt told him. “Haven’t 
you watched a little king-bird tackle a lumbering 
crow when flying, and scare him nearly to death? 
Well, a daring pilot in a monoplane can bring 
down that whopping big Zeppelin. The dirigibles 
are built in sections just like a steamer has bulk- 
heads to keep her from sinking if she springs a 
leak. But if the aëroplane just dashed headlong 
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against the dirigible it would come down like | 4 


a squash.” 


“Now you can’t hear the propeller any more,” E 


said Tubby. “Does that mean the aëroplane is 


getting up near where the balloon floats along?” A 


“Just as like as not, Tubby,” Rob admitted. 


“Im listening for an explosion. It’s bound to 4 


come if they only glimpse what they’re search- 


ing for.” 
“What d’ye reckon that could be, Rob?” asked 
Merritt. 7 
“Well, you’ve got me guessing there,” acknowl- 
edged the other. “It might be an ammunition 


train that’s come up, which the Germans would 


_ like to scatter all over the earth with one 


of their bombs. ‘Then again I remember hear- 


ing a fearful crash somewhere back there just 
as we reached the hospital; and I believe the 
Allies must have managed to get a battery of 
extra-sized guns in position that are bothering 
the Germans a whole lot.” 

Rob had hardly finished making this remark 


when Tubby came staggering up against him. 


4 
4 
4 

d 
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“There had been a blinding flash, and a quaking 
f of the earth. T ubby was trembling all over. 
“Are we all safe, Rob?” he asked in a voice 
: that he could hardly control. 

“No damage done, that I can see,” the leader 
assured him, as he set the fat boy on his feet 
again. 

“Whew! what a roar!” Tubby continued. “It 
beat any crash of thunder I ever heard, and that’s. 
saying something, too. Was that the bomb, do 

you think, Rob?” 
“Tt must have been,” the other replied, “be- 
cause no gunner would think of firing one of 
the big guns at a Zeppelin. It couldn’t be aimed 
overhead, you know.” 

“I wonder if it got the battery it was meant 
to destroy!” Merritt continued. 

“And will that French machine ram the Zep- 
pelin?” added Tubby. 

They could not think of trying to go to sleep 
while all that noise continued; but nothing fur- 
ther was seen of the German war balloon. It 


had passed over like a great bat, barely dis- 


tinguishable save when the dazzling rays o 


searchlight betrayed its o 


been the object of the night attack from the sky 
wanderer. The terrible bomb had missed its 
mark, however, and simply dug an enormous hole _ 
in the ground not fifty feet away from the bat- 
tery. = 


a chance to engage the enemy it must have as- 4 
sisted in chasing the Zeppelin away, for it van- 2 
ished, and was seen no more that same night. 2 a 

Finally, the three boys entered the tent that | 2 
had been placed at their disposal by the officer = 
with whom Rob had spoken. It may have been 
intended for some of the doctors, for there were : 
blankets in abundance, as Tubby quickly discov- 
ered; but with a night’s work ahead of them, 
there was no chance for the surgical corps to : 
get a wink of sleep. 


As the three lads had spent much time under — a 
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canvas, sleeping in a tent was no novel experience 
to any of them. That they were so close to a 
: battlefield, and could, in the stillness of the night, 
3 hear the voices of doctors and attendants in the 
4 field hospital, was a matter that might serve to 
3 keep them awake somewhat, although even this 
_ must wear away when Nature demands her toll. 
Merritt, as often happened, was indulging in a 
little merriment in connection with Tubby, as 
they each proceeded to wrap a blanket around 
them, while Rob allowed his little torch to light 
- up the interior of the tent. 
“J never knew before that you were an ostrich, 
Tubby,” he told the fat scout. 

“Well, I didn’t either,” replied Tubby, wonder- 
ingly. “I hope now you're not going to refer to 
my being able to eat more than you can, because 
lately we’ve all been on mighty short rations, 
you know.” 

_ “This hasn’t a thing to do with eating, Tubby,” 
explained the other, still chuckling. “When we 
talked about the Germans up above. meaning to 


drop a bomb, and then that light fell on us, I saw 


id because he can’t see anything believes he e 4 


concealed.” 


“Oh! well, laugh if you want to, Merritt,” E 


said the fat scout. “I’m glad if I can make you 4 


forget all your troubles, even for a little while.” 


Fortunately much of the noise outside had died a 


away by now, and there seemed to be at least a E 


fair chance for them to get some sleep. Of 


course, soldiers in the trenches grow so accus- 


tomed to the roar of bursting shells that they 


sleep calmly through a tempest; but Rob and 


3 his chums had not become so familiar with the 
noise of battle as all that. 
“I do hope the Germans up there will have 


the manners to keep quiet till dawn comes along,” 


grunted Tubby, the last thing, as he settled down, 
so wrapped up in his blanket that he resembled a 


fat mummy. 


“And-if they do start boba again,” said 


Merritt, “let’s hope they’ve got the location of 
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rnis Red Cross works down pat, so they won’t be 
chucking any of their old metal this way.” 

“Forget it!” advised Rob. 

After that gentle hint Tubby and Merritt 
: relapsed into silence. They must have fallen 
asleep, too, for several hours passed away with 
no sound arising, unless it might be the heavy 
breathing of fat Tubby, who usually persisted in 
lying flat on his back, and even snoring on occa- 
sion, though he always indignantly denied the 
accusation. 

So that strange nicht passed. 

-The boys were awakened by a terrific thunder- 
ing crash, and sat up suddenly, doubtless won- 
dering whether a storm had come up during the 
night, and if they had closed that attic window 
after working up there the day before. 

“Why, it’s daylight, as sure as anything!” 
Merritt, as though hardly able to believe his eyes; 


he even thrust his head out from the aperture 


cried 


of the tent to make sure. 
“And that must have been one of the Big 


39 


Ben guns the Allies have fetched up,” remarked 


Rob. “It can’t be far away from the hos 
because the ground shook mapo ans 


earthquake, seemed to me.’ | 
“Well, I guess now the boys want to inform = 
‘3 the German gunners that the Zeppelin raid was 
e a bad job,” commented Tubby, as he rubbed his A 
eyes, and yawned. It generally was a hard task = 
for him to wake up without a whole lot of mo- = 
tions along this line. : 
All of them were soon stretching themselves. _ 
“We had a rousing good sleep, after all,” ad- _ 
mitted Merritt. 2 
“Huh! call it a cat-nap, won’t you?” remarked | 
Tubby, sneeringly. “Why, seemed to me I’d — 
= «hardly got dozing when that bang woke me up. 
When I sleep I like to sleep good and hard.” : 
The others only laughed. They were accus- — 
tomed to the odd ways and notions of this chum, 
and could generally read between the lines when- = 
ever he made one of his characteristic remarks. : 
“Well, there’s another thing that’s bothering 
me right'now,” Tubby went on to say, after they 
had issued from the tent and saw that over at 
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the field EA they were still busy, if flitting 
figures counted for anything. 

“No use telling us what it is, Tubby, for we 
_ can guess,” Merritt warned him. “And for once 

I can sympathize with you, because I’m as hun- 

gry as a wolf myself.” 

“Course everybody’s got to eat to live, haven’t 
they?” grumbled Tubby. 

“Well, I’ve known people who seemed to turn 
that saying right around, for they acted as if 
they lived to eat,” the corporal slyly remarked. 

“Thank goodness nobody can say that about 

me!” chuckled the fat scout; at which Merritt 
gave Rob a look and a shake of his head that 
expressed his feelings in the matter, 

“Of course we couldn’t think of going over 
to the doctors’, and asking them for breakfast,” 
said Rob. “And while we might run across sol- 
diers munching their morning meal, we'd be 
ashamed to ask them to share their scanty ration 
with us.” 

“Then what can we do?” cried Tubby, looking 
very unhappy indeed. 
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“Start right away in the direction where we 


” 


understand the Bruelle farm lies,” the patrol a 
leader informed him. E 

“And wait all that time, with never a bite to 
eat?” gasped Tubby. | 


“Looks like it,” Merritt sang out. “Here’s a 


crust I found in my pocket, Tubby. You're quite — A 


welcome to it, and please don’t thank me. I know 
how you must be suffering. To go hungry is the 
worst punishment we could have inflicted on you. 
I’m different. I take in my belt another notch, 
chew on this pepsin gum, and the hungry feeling 
goes away.” = 

At first Tubby looked as though inclined to 
. indignantly refuse the crust; but on second 
thought he put out his hand and took it, though 
rather shamefacedly to be sure. 

“You never can tell,” he observed, as he stowed 
it carefully away in a pocket. “Before now a 
poor old crust has saved a human life. It may 
happen to me, for all I know. Anyhow, I’m 
obliged to-you, Merritt. Small favors thankfully 
received; and no questions asked.” 
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“A good motto, Tubby,” laughed Rob. “Now, 
if you've all finished figuring it out suppose we 
make a start for the Bruelle farm?” 

“Of course you’ve got it located in your mind 
all right, Rob?” questioned Tubby. 

“Unless they told me crooked Pll take you 
to it this morning, boys.” 

“This morning, he says,” Tubby was heard to 
mutter to himself in dismay. “Oh! my stars! 
whatever will become of me if I have to go till 
noon without my breakfast ?” 

However despondent he may have felt, Tubby 
struck out manfully when Rob led the way over 
knolls and through swales, with the German 


trenches behind them. 


CHAPTER VII. z 


THE SACKED CHÂTEAU. 


“Weve been walking a whole hour now, and 


haven’t got to that breakfast yet,” Tubby told 


his two chums later on. 


“I’m glad to see that you’ve learned how to = 


tell time by the sun,” Rob said, by way of a com- 


pliment; for he had been watching the fat scout a 


looking upward, with his rosy face puckered in — : 


thought. > 
“Then I was right, al it isa full hour, eh, = 

Rob?” demanded Tubby, joyously. : 
“To the minute, I should say,” he was told. 
Tubby sniffed the air. So 
“Oh! what a cruel disappointment,” he wailed. 

“It just seemed to me I could get a whiff of beef- 


steak and onions cooking over in that cottage 


yonder. -I was shaking hands with myself over 


the chance for a meal when we came up to the x 


‘ place; and Gould you believe it, a shell has torn 


the whole inside out, so there isn’t anything left 
but ruins!’ 

“And the people had fled before that happened, 
I suspect,” Merritt said, as they all stood and 
looked at the pitiful sight of the French peasant’s 
humble home that was no longer tenable. 

2 Red Tubby, while you’re over in this part of 

the Old World, cursed with war as it is, get all 
those extravagant notions out of your head, 
please,” advised Rob. 

“You don’t mean about eating, I hope?” quav- 
ered the fat boy. 

“I mean about such luxuries as beefsteak and 
onions,” he was told. “I don’t imagine such a 
thing was ever cooked inside this cottage. That’s 
the dish of kings and millionaires over on this 
side of the water. With us even the ordinary 
workingman can indulge in it once a week.” 

“Rob, do you think it would pay us to take a 
look,” suggested Tubby, eagerly. “Of course I 
don’t.mean about that beefsteak part; but they 
might have forgotten a loaf of black bread, or 
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any old thing that would es this horrible empty ki È 


feeling I’ve got gripping me.’ 


“Well, the Germans passed here twice, going to 


Paris, and returning,” observed Merritt, “and Ti 


they’re the best kind of raiders. Not a hen ora — E 


pig ever slips past them, so the French and Bel- 
gian soldiers:say. But it would do no harm for 
us to look; only don’t let your expectations get 
too lofty, Tubby. The fall would be all the 
harder.” 

All of them strode over to the small building. 
It was composed of stone and heavy timbers, 
but the shell that had, accidentally, of course, 
wrecked the interior must have burst at just the 
` ‘second of its arrival, for never had Rob seen such 
complete destruction done. l 
_ Their search did not last long. Even the am- 
bitious Tubby quickly learned the futility of try- 
ing to discover anything in the way of food. To 
the last crumb everything had been taken. 
Whether the fleeing family of peasants had 
cleaned things out, or this had been the. work 


` of passing Germans, the boys neither knew nor 
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cared. It was enough for them to learn that 
further prying about among the timbers was the 
height of folly. 

What Tubby had really smelled may have been 
smoke arising from a smoldering fire, possibly 
set by the bursting shell. The boys stamped on 
it, and thus saved the ruin of the peasant’s home 
from eventual entire destruction. 

Once more then they set out. Tubby lesd 
behind a little, though every now and then, as 
they approached some sort of a cottage, he would 
trot along and join the others, doubtless hoping a 
stop was going to be ordered. 

But these places were just as deserted as the 
ruined hovel, and Rob would not take the time 
to search them, feeling sure that not a scrap of 
food could have been overlooked by the de- 
spoilers. 

Besides, he had his eye set on what appeared 
to be a fine château ahead. He could see the 
chimneys and the gables through the trees that 
surrounded it. 

When he directed the attention of his com- 
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ae to the spot, they aned began to 
tertain fresh hopes. Surely, at such a magnifi 
cent house, they would be able to obtain a break- E 
fast. Even though the invaders may have played F ; 
havoc with much of the furnishings, they had > = 
not tried to burn the building, and here a search = 
might reveal the “makings” of a meal. 

It was a little out of their way, but then even 
Rob gladly consented to the sacrifice of time; 
for by now he was feeling pretty ravenous him- 
self, and more in sympathy for that “gone” feel- 
ing Tubby so often complained of. 

So far as they could see at first, there did not 


seem to be anybody alive about the grounds. 
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_ Signs of wanton destruction were to be noticed 


E 


everywhere. Furniture had been carried off, and 


then smashed deliberately against the stone wall, 
or on some tree stump. Fragments of household 
linen strewed the ground; pictures had been used 
as targets for volleys of stones, and could be 
seen smashed, frames and all, as they lay. 

The three boys stood and looked about ther. 


They had never, in all their lives, seen such a 
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: picture of absolute destruction, unless it may 
have been after a fire in the country, where the 
village fire laddies had finished what the confla- 
gration had started, as they often doin their 
great zeal to get busy. | 

“There’s only one thing the Germans seem to 
overlook here,” Merritt said, indignantly, “and 
that’s these noble trees. You'd have thought 
some of them would have used an ax, and 
chopped a lot of the same down, just for a frolic.” 

“Its been noticed,” remarked Rob, “that even 
when they destroy every other thing possible, they 
_ never cut trees down, or injure them, if it can be 
avoided. The safest place to be when a German 
battery is bombarding, is where there’s a grove 
of trees. Ten chances to one they’ll avoid hurling 
their shells that way.” 

“Im going to remember that tip, Rob,” said 
Tubby, who had been listening with his mouth 
open, a trick he had picked up. . 

“Let's push on to the chateau,” suggested Rob. 


“Hold on! I heard some one calling a cried 
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Tubby, ane one of the others convulsively te 


the arm as he spoke. 


“ar here it, too, » Merritt added, “and it came _ 


from over that way, back of the building. Seemed 


to me it was a woman crying out, Rob!” 


They exchanged anxious looks. 


“Oh! I hope we won’t find that some poor — 


woman’s been and got hit by one of the bombs, 
when the fight was on here, before the Germans 
got to their trenches!” 

Tubby said this as though he really meant it; 
which would not be at all singular, for he was 
_known to have a Mees sensitive and sympathetic 

heart. 
=S “Come on!” said Rob: “we'll soon know what 
it means.” 

Everywhere around them lay the relics of the 
destroying hand of cruel and ruthless war. ‘The 
ground was fairly covered with fragments of 
crockery; and Rob noticed that much of this was 
of a valuable character, showing that the raiders 


had smashed things just from the mere love of 
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destroying property belonging to one who was 
: deemed an enemy. 
Once they had turned the corner of the build- 
ing, they saw where the sounds came from. A 
- figure crouched close to the ground at a place 
_ where there was a curbing and a rustic looking 
_ windlass, evidently some sort of well. 
= “Ts she saying her prayers, Rob?” whispered 
the rather awed Tubby. 

“T hardly think so,” the patrol leader replied. 

“Tt strikes me she is peering down into the well 
-as she calls out.” 

“Gee whiz! perhaps there’s somebody drown- 
ing down there; we’d better hurry our stumps, 
fellows!” Tubby continued, his excitement in- 
creasing. 

“Listen to what she’s saying!” ordered Rob, 
stopping in his forward movement. 

They could hear plainly enough, though at 
times, as the woman thrust her head further 

down into the gaping opening of the well, her 
tones were somewhat muffled. 

“What a shame that I can’t help you get out, 


sie a Merritt. 
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poor thing! There is the rope, but 7 dare 
go down on it, and you cannot climb up! So you — 
keep swimming bravely all the time, but that 4 
cannot last. Sooner or later you must be ex- 
hausted, and then you will drown. It will break : 
my heart! Oh! If those barbarians had only 2 
left the well bucket whole, you might climb in ne 
that, poor, poor Fido!” l : i 

“Oh! it must be a little dog! She called him a 
Fido, didn’t you hear?” said Tubby. E : 

“But that isn’t the most surprising unag about 
it all,” suggested Rob. 

“She’s speaking in the good old-fashioned 
United States, you mean, don’t you, Rob?” asked 3 


“Yes, and think of running across anything 3 
_ like this over here in the North of France,” the : 
other continued. “Why, she must be English. I 
wonder if this was the estate of some English- 
man, after all? It would account for the way — 
the Germans have smashed things, for they hate : 
their cousins across the water worse than they do 


the French, the Belgians or even the Russians.” 


4 
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-= “Rob, Hes looking at us!” exclaimed Tubby. — 


Perhaps the sound of their voices may have 


_ reached the ears of the woman; or else in turn- 


ing her head while endeavoring to discover some 


E 
3 
. 
2 
A t 


means for effecting the rescue of the dog that 
had fallen into the well, she had noticed the 
_ boys. 
: At first a look of alarm seemed to cross her 
face. Then as she saw that they were only boys 
after all, and not the grim helmeted soldiers with 
whom she had had such a bitter experience, the 
woman started to her feet. 

Rob immediately advanced, and as he did so 
respectfully tipped his hat. One did not have to 
be French to be polite. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. 

‘We are three American boys, ma’am,” re- 
plied Rob, “who have been taking a trip over | 
here, and seem to be mixed up in the trouble 
that’s going on, though we have no share in the 
fighting on either side.” 

“American, did you say?” she cried, excitedly. 


“Oh! how glad I am. The gentleman who owns 
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this hateau—he, too, isan American. I am Eng- 
lish, and was his housekeeper. He isa sick man, 
and when we heard the Germans were coming _ 


he and Madame fled to Paris, leaving me in A 


charge. I fastened the American flag over the 
door, and we believed it would save the furniture, 
though we expected they must confiscate all the 
wines and eatables.” 


She threw up her hands with an expression of 


the utmost horror, and then went on hurriedly: 
“It did not matter in the least. The first Uh- 
lans who came tore down the flag. They knew I 
was English, and said the house must be the prop- 


erty of some lord over across the Channel. I 


~ “think the word must have been passed along, for 


they all seemed to believe that as fast as they 
came. And they broke every dish, picture, arti- 


cle of furniture, everything inside the beautiful 


chateau. The walls remain, but that is almost: 


all!” 
Tubby was interested, of course. This was 
somethirig that none of them would ever be likely 


to forget; but then he did hope that the house- 
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keeper had been smart enough to hide away some 


~ eatables where those hungry Germans could not | 


_ discover them. Tubby was almost tempted to 


blurt this out then and there, and beg her to have 


pity on three starving American boys. 


Then he remembered he was only a private, and 
that it would be much better if one of his com- 
panions took this duty on his shoulders; with a 
corporal and a patrol leader along, a humble 
private in the ranks would do well to “watch his 
step,” and hold his tongue. 

“But we heard you talking down the well here. 
Has your dog fallen in?” Rob asked, for he, too, 
did not care to listen to any more of the sad 
story; his eyes were capable of supplying all the 
missing links. 

“Yes, my poor little Fido is the only living 


thing left to me,” she went on to say. “Fowls, 


pigs, horses, cows, pigeons, even the parrot they 
took, or killed. Fido might have also shared their 


fate only that he hid himself away.” 


CHAPTER VIIL.. 


RESCUED FROM THE WELL. : 

“That means we'll have to get busy, fellows, a 
and go down the well after poor little Fido = 
said Rob, catching the eyes of his chums. = 

“Shucks! that’s a small matter, and I hope you : 
let me do the life-saving, Rob!” Merritt spoke up. 

“Well, if I have to choose between you two,” ; 
remarked the patrol leader, drily, “perhaps P'a 
better pick you out, Merritt; not but that Tubby : 
< , would be willing enough to do the trick, but you 
can see that the well isn’t as wide as some we’ve À 
known, and if he got stuck halfway down we 
would be in a pickle.” 

“That’s too bad of you, Rob, rubbing it into 
me every chance you get,” Tubby said, reproach- — 
fully. “I admit that I’m some wider than a 
match like Merritt here; but gimme a chance to = 


go after Fido, and you'll see me at my best.” = 
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, | The Peter had listened to this talk with 


4 considerable interest. She may not have exactly 


_— TO < “2 ap a € IO r ea 


2 understood the way the boys “joshed” one an- — 


a other ; but that part connected with the rescue of 
_ her pet dog went straight to her heart. 
“Oh! it is splendid of you to think of going 


p? 


: down and saving my darling Fido!” she ex- 
claimed, as Merritt stepped over to the well to 
examine the outfit. “That rope is strong. It is 
nearly new. How the barbarians came to leave 
it I will never understand. They broke the 
bucket, and somehow missed cutting the rope 
into shreds,” 
“PII let it down foot by foot, and examine it 
closely,” Merritt observed. 
“Yes, because ‘no chain is stronger than its 
_ weakest link,’” said Rob, “and I judge a well 
- rope comes under the same head. A great time 
you'd have down there, struggling with little 
Fido to keep your head above water.” 
Apparently Merritt was satisfied after he had 
turned the handle of the windlass and allowed 


every bit of the well rope to pass down into the 
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depths. So far as he could see no attempt had = 


been made to damage the rope, at the end of 


which the iron bale of the broken bucket still — y 


dangled. 


“When I call out to lift, boys, both of you get 2 
busy, please,’ Merritt told the others, as he 


started to climb over the low curbing. “I expect 
to use that iron bale as a foot rest. It'll come in 
quite handy for that.” | 

“Wait a minute, before you start down,” said 


Rob. “Can you see the dog from here?” 


“Not any to speak of,” replied the other. — 


“There’s something moving about, and you can 


hear splashing every little while, when his paws 


„ „ Slip off the stones at the side of the well. It’s 


pretty dark—looking down, you know.” 

“All right, be careful, that’s all, Merritt.” 

“Brave boy!” was what the gratified house- 
keeper said, as the head of the scout corporal dis- 
appeared beyond the curbing. 

The rope was jerked back and forth as the 


boy slipped lower and lower. Then it seemed 


to come to a point where Merritt had stopped. ~ 
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“Hi! there, Fido, none of that now, old fel- 


low! I’m your friend, don’t you understand? 


_ Keep down! How can I help you if you carry 


on so furiously? Course you’re glad to see me, 


but don’t show it so boisterously.” 


“Have you got him, Merritt?” shouted the 
anxious Tubby, trying to stare down into the 
depths. 

“Well, the boot is on the other leg, seems like 


—Fido’s got me!” came the voice of the one in 
g 


the well. “Hes so crazy I’ve come, he tries to 


climb up on me. I’m going to fasten the end 
of the rope around his body back of his fore- 


legs; and after I’ve climbed the rope we can all 


pull him up.” 
“What’s that?” demanded Tubby. “I thought 


_ you said you’d chuck him in your pocket, or else 


4 hold him under your arm while Rob and myself 


- turned the windlass and hauled you both up.” 


They heard Merritt give a hearty laugh.- 

“Seems like there must have been some kind 
of mistake about that,” he called out to them. 
“Mebbe the pet name of Fido did it all for us. 


| Why, } he’s near as big asa a house! | 
call him.” | Sie che 
Rob turned to the housekeeper. Even she ha 
a faint smile on her face now. ies gas 
“Yes, the name never seemed to suit the do 
but he knew it and so we let it go on. He i is a 4 
splendid fellow, and his being left alive is one 
thing I feel grateful to those Germans for. How — 
he ever came to fall into the well I never shall z 
know. I heard him barking early this morning, a 
-~ and hunted everywhere before finally I located — 
| the sounds. I hope your comrade can get the = 
| rope about him.” SA 
“You may be sure he will,” Rob told her. 
“Merritt always gets what he goes after, even - ; 
if it’s a licking,” said Tubby, but his words were 
really intended for the highest form of a com- < 
pliment Tubby could think up. - ne 
Presently Merritt sang out again. = 
“I’ve managed to fasten the rope around his a 
body, though it was a hard tussle,” he announced. 4 
“Are you coming up now?” questioned Rob. _ : 


“Give me two minutes to get my breath again, — 


ter th He's fairly wild with be- 
ing down here in the water so-long. It’s all right,- 
Rob. Pll be with zo in three shakes of a lamb’s 
ak” 


i Te may not have been quite so speedy as all 


ka" ix z ate 3 > 
that scrimmage. 


that, but nevertheless the rope soon began to 


E heave and shake as though some one might be 
: climbing. Then Merritt’s head came into view, 
= after which, with the assistance of the waiting 
patrol leader, he crawled over the edge of the 
-~ curbing. 
_“Get busy as soon as you want to, fellows?” 
he gasped. 

He did not offer to lend a helping hand, and 


-there was no room for him even had he shown the 


CONN A 


disposition to. As the windiass creaked, the rope 
was seen to strain. 
= “Hes coming, all right!” cried Tubby, as he 
worked away like a roustabout on a Mississippi 
steamboat. 
_ Presently the writhing body of a lee and 
well-soaked dog came in sight. The housekeeper 
uttered a squeal of delight, and immediately seiz- 


him to her heart. a PEEN 


-. 


“Pull him over the edge of the curb, ma’am,’ 


said Merritt, himself putting out a hand to assist 


the undertaking, “and boys, let back some with a a 


loose line. There, I’ll undo the rope, and Fido a 


will be all right.” 


` No sooner had Merritt managed to release the = 


dog than the very first thing Fido did was to 


give himself a vigorous shaking that scattered 


drops of water all over his rescuers, and his — 


mistress as well. Then he leaped and gamboled 
around them as though desirous of showing the 


essence of dog gratitude. No danger of Fido 


~ r ever growling, or showing his fangs toward any — x 


one of those three lads. 

Again did Tubby look appealingly toward the 
housekeeper. His lips even moved in a panto- 
mime way, as though beseeching her to have pity 


on à poor famishing boy. Drowning in a well 


might seem a pretty harsh end, but starving to os 


death was equally hard, Tubby believed. 


“I would ask you in, only it is more cheerful 
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outside than in the poor ruined chateau,” the 
= housekeeper said to them. “Why, would you 


believe it, they even broke my French cooking 
range into pieces, so that I have not even a place 


to cook an egg. Only for that I might offer you 


_a little breakfast, for I have some coffee, biscuit, 


and several dozen of fresh eggs hidden away.” 

“Oh, joy!” shrieked Tubby. “Rob, Merritt, 
don’t let the want of a stove keep us from enjoy- 
ing this delightful hospitality. J never was so 
hungry in all my life! Oh! madam, believe me, 
we are scouts, and we know how to do splendid 
camp cooking over a little fire. Eggs, an ome- 
lette, coffee, biscuits—why, that sounds like we 
were back home again, doesn’t it?” 

After quieting the excited Tubby, Rob turned 
to the housekeeper. 

“We are rather hungry, you see,” he told her, 
with a smile, “not having had much to eat since 
yesterday noon. One of us will gladly make a 
fine fireplace out here where there are stones, 
if only you can find something to cook the eggs 


and the coffee in.” 


pans, though I had to collect them ae th 
were gone. The best had holes knocked i in them. 
I will come back to you very soon, my. dear 
boys.” A 

Merritt was dy busily engaged in selech 
ing certain square stones with which to construct te 
a fireplace such as they made when camping out. 
Even Tubby started in to find slivers of wood a 
and larger bits, too, which he placed in a pile > 
close to Merritt’s hand. on 
In a short time the match was applied, and 
_ there started up a little fire that seized on the 
; ‘fuel, so that a fierce heat was generated. Às = 
the dry wood burned, it might be expected to : 
leave a residue of red embers, and over these the > 
cooking was to be done. | oe 

When the housekeeper returned she carried a _ 
fairly decent coffee-pot and a frying-pan, in the z 
former of which were nearly a dozen eggs nes- 2 
tling in a bed of ground coffee that had a de- 2 
cidedly fragrant odor. a 


Tubby et donn a took Ee great Ls 


as the coffee as though even this promise of a 


coming feast did his soul good. 


Meanwhile Rob had found some sort of a tin 


q bucket that would hold. ‘This he lowered into 
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the well, and brought over filled with water. 
Some persons might have felt a bit squeamish 
about using the water in which Fido had been 
immersed such a length of time; but then boys 
as a rule seldom bother their heads about such 
small matters; and the housekeeper was too near 
being famished to let herself think of it. 

“Pll boil my eggs in the coffee, if you have 
no objections,” she told them, “because I never 
could get used to frying them in a pan after 
your American way, though Mr. Hampton often 
had them like that.” 

- Of course no one offered the slightest objec- 


tion; in fact, many a time they had economized 


„in time and hot water by doing the same thing 


themselves, “killing two birds with one stone,” 


as it were. 
None of them would very likely soon forget 


i “que BOY - scou n 
that remarkable experience. With the ering Sa 


of the château standing close by, and all around 


them the scattered remains of fine furniture, 
dishes, ornaments, pictures and statuary worth E 
many thousands of napoleons, was it any won- à 
der that poor Tubby would once in a while start 
to rubbing his eyes, and then stare as though 


he could not help believing it to be a wild dream? 
The breakfast, such as it was, did not take 
long to cook. Tubby secretly told himself that 


this was a lucky thing, for had it been a more E 


tedious operation he believed he would be apt À 


to die on the spot, just like a shipwrecked mari- 


ner drowning as he neared port. 


The grateful housekeeper had provided three _ 
eggs apiece for the boys. Tubby believed he 


could have disposed of a dozen, though he was 


too modest to say so aloud. But there was plenty 


of black coffee all around, and the biscuit,— 


really crackers, but known under that name in 


England,—served to give them complete satis- 
faction. > 


“It was worth waiting for, wasn’t it, Tubby?” 
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/ asked Merritt, when they had completed their 


breakfast. “What if you had found a loaf of 
sour black bread in that ruined cottage, and filled 


up on it; wouldn’t it have jarred you to see the, 


rest of us en joying this fine meal, while you could 


only sit and look on?” 


_ Tubby thought it would. He even meant to 
frankly say as much, and had opened his mouth 
to tell Merritt his judgment was best after all, 
when he chanced to look beyond his two chums 
and saw something that, for the moment, drove 


all other thoughts out of his head. 


CHAPTER IX. 


` THE PILLAGERS. 


Two men in an automobile were heading 


- toward the chateau. They could be seen by rea- i 
son of an opening in the trees, but it was more 
than possible that up to that moment they had 


not discovered the little group gathered near the i 


outdoor cooking range built by the scouts. 


Even as Rob and his chums stared, the ma- 
chine was seen to stop, and both occupants 3 


= jumped out as if to investigate some engine As 


trouble. 2 

“A wabbly old cranky car, seems like,” sug- 4 
gested Merritt. “I guess that’s how it hasn’t : 
been grabbed by the French military people. It ES 
wasn’t worth having. They throw away better — 
machines than that every hour of the day. We’ ve. : 


seen a number lying alongside the road on our e 


journey here.” 


“And that’s likely just where the men picked 


= that tramp car up,” Rob explained. “You can 
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2 see by the way they jumped out that it’s got to 
be a regular habit with them. Every mile or so 


= they must have had to make repairs.” 


“But who are they?” Tubby wanted to know. 


= “My eyes tell me neither of them wears a uni- 


form. Anyhow I don’t make out the red trou- 
sers of the French.” 

“I think I can tell you.” 

Tt was the housekeeper of the chateau who said 
this. Rob also imagined that there was a shade 


of fresh concern in the voice of Mrs. Whittlesby. 


3 ( She had told them her English name. ) 


“Then you have met them before?” asked Rob, 
quickly. 


3 


“One of them I recognize,” came the uneasy 
reply. “That taller man used to work here on 
the estate, and was discharged for cause just be- 
fore we heard about war breaking out. . His 


name is Alphonse Menzies. He was the head 


gardener, and has a mixture of French and 


Spanish blood in his veins.” 


“But why should he be coming back | 
continued Rob, who had a notion the anxious — 
housekeeper might be able to give a pretty good 
guess. ; A 

“He went straight to Paris 


,” she explained 
against the-master, who, however, only laughed, y 
for he was no coward, even if a very sick man. 4 
I believe Alphonse may have decided to return, $ 3 
while the country is overrun with soldiers and 4 
irregulars, thinking to secure some of the valua- E 
ble things he knew to be kept here.” Be 

At that the scouts laughed, even Tubby sharing 2 
in the merriment. There was a good reason why a 
` « they should think it something of a joke that the k 
greedy Alphonse had taken all this trouble for x 
nothing. Looking around them at that scene of : 
utter desolation, they found it difficult to under- 
stand just where the would-be thief could find 
anything worth carrying away as loot in his 
‘newly-acquired car. 

“T can see a bitter disappointment waiting here : 
for Alphonse, then,” remarked Merritt, as he 


i 
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allowed his critical eye to run over all that rub- 

bish that had not a great while before been 

beautiful china, crystal, bric-a-brac, paintings, 

and priceless statuary, the property of a mil- 

 lionaire American who had come to seek restora- 
tion to health in France. 

“Oh! but you do not know all!” burst out the 
housekeeper, looking very much distressed, as 
though compelled to choose between two evils 
and taking the lesser. “He may know or suspect 
that the master buried or secreted some of the 
most valuable of his silver. It would be just like 
Alphonse to try to make me tell him where the 
cache lies !’’ 

Rob looked grave. He could readily under- 
stand now what had evidently tempted this for- 
mer discharged employee of the estate to come 
all the way from Paris in the wake of the hostile 
armies. Greed for wealth had actuated him. 

Rob looked at his chums. 

“This may turn out to be a serious matter, fel- 
lows,” he said, quickly, “and it’s up to us to say 
whether we are going to stand by and see Mrs. 
Whittlesby bullied by this rascal and his pal.” 


| old Gok of recoldtion Poo again on his ¢ 
termined face. Even fat Tubby assumed 


ferocious an expression as it was possible fo 
him to muster; he believed he was looking very — 
_ fierce, though some people might have -consid- a 
ered it more humorous than dreadful to watch | 
him pucker up his face, and frown. ae 
“Rob, you fix things as you think best,” “Mer- a F 
ritt spoke up. “We mustn’t forget that were 
scouts, and as such couldn’t run away and ee 
this lady undefended. They may be armed, mdd a 
we haven’t a gun among us; but before this weve = 
learned how to make good use of clubs, even if = 
“nwe didn’t come from Tipperary, which is a long = 
ways off.” 3 
Merritt was always fitting words into actions. A 
Even while saying this, he was picking up a cou» ; ‘ 
ple of. stout billets of wood that lay close by. N 
They may have at one time served as parts of = 
some heavily-built mahogany chair, but all the 
same they had before this attracted the notice of 
the boy who was an adept at handling a baseball 
bat. t S 


called on, see that you make ae use of the 


same. Theres another lying yonder, Rob, for 


= you. Don’t they feel as if they’d been turned for 


just this sort of work. That’s something after 
all we’ve got to thank the Germans for.” 

“The two men are still tinkering with their 
old machine,” remarked Rob, as he hefted the 
club he had secured, and smiled at the ferocious 
appearance the three of them presented thus 
armed. 

“But they'll be along here pretty quick now,” 
suggested Merritt. “So, if you’ve got any plan, 


better spin it out to us, Rob.” 


“They may change their minds after they see 
us!” ventured Tubby, confidently. 

“But it might be better to take no chances of 
that,” remarked the patrol leader, who believed in ` 
surprises. “I think we’d do well to hide, and be 
ready to jump out on the pair when they’re not 


_ expecting any trouble.” 


The housekeeper seemed ready to agree to any 


plan the boys might propose. Without their 


` assistance she feared the worst, since flight c 
never have saved her at this stage of the game. 
Rob hastily arranged a code of signals with- 
her. ee 


“Sure you understand, do you, maam?” he 


asked, watching the two men, who seemed about =a 
to get into their car again. | 
“Yes, yes, and I believe I will have the nerve 
to do as you say,” she replied, looking determined a 
and brave. ; . 
“Then we'll hide inside the house, after I’ve _ 
made it look as if you had been eating all by - | 
yourself out here,” and Rob quickly tossed all 
but one set of cracked dishes into the shrubbery. 
=e “Good for you, Rob!” exclaimed Merritt, in 
admiration for his forethought. “Now that a 


wouldn’t have struck me in a thousand years; 


¿ 


and yet as soon as Alphonse saw the three cups 
and things, he’d suspect a bunch of us must be 
around somewhere.” ae 

“Tt takes brains to think up that kind of 
things, remember, Merritt,” Tubby managed tos 
say, slyly. The other chuckled, as though he 
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4 a iii the fat ‘boy had really managed to 


“get one on him” unexpectedly. 

With that the three scouts quickly withdrew 
to the shelter of the chateau interior. They heard 
the engine of the car going, and supposed that the 
dilapidated machine had once more been placed 
in commission by the new owners. 

Once inside the building, Rob soon settled 
upon the place where they were to conceal them- 
selves. In fact he had asked the housekeeper 
something about this, and had been told of the 
best hiding-place. 

“Now, if they were scouts,” whispered Mer- 
ritt, after they had crouched down, and found 
themselves able to take a sly observation through 
a broken window that was partly screened by 
clinging vines, “they’d soon see our tracks, and 
even follow the trail to the house.” | 

“But being only a French gardener and a 


Paris guttersnipe, they’ll never notice a_ single 


‘thing like that. All we have to do is to make 


sure we don’t draw their attention by moving 


too much.” 


ope 
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“ “Get that, Tubby: Es dema 
verely. 


“Oh! don’t you worry Ra me. Since wh 


could I be accused of moving quickly, tell m 


Seems like a ‘ve always compared me to at 
ice-wagon. ’ = 
“Gee whiz! I guess you’re about right there, 
old fellow!” muttered the corporal. : 
Rob uttered a low hist about that time, as a - 
sign that even whispering had better stop, and 4 3 
so both of the others relapsed into absolute 
silence. : a 
Peeping out through the friendly ivy that ran a 
over the château walls in every direction, the = 
„Scouts could see the creaking car coming slowly — 
along until presently it stopped close to where the ` 
housekeeper stood. 
The men were staring around them. Uns 
doubtedly Alphonse was astounded at the com- 
plete job effected by the Germans in passing = 
along this way, going and returning. He had — 
not in his wildest imagination ever conceived — 


such destruction of property. 


The boys could heat te murmur of their 


voices, that of Alphonse being particularly rasp- — 
ing and offensive, as he seemed to be in an ugly 


humor. If he had been hugging grand ideas of 


filling that car with rich loot from the chateau of 
his former employer, the hope had been blighted. 


It would be a difficult thing to pick up any object 


of art worth carrying away. Broken vases that 
may have cost vast sums of money when un- 
scathed were like so much junk now. And of 
what avail to gather up the fragments of those 


beautiful antiques that had been battered out of 


all semblance to their former shapes? 


Both the men had left the car by now. Al- 
phonse was talking earnestly with the house- 
keeper. He seemed to grow more excited the 
more he said. 

“Look at the bully shaking his fist in front of 
her!’ muttered Merritt. 

“He must be telling her that he knows the 
master hid away a lot of his silver ; and threaten- 
ing her with all sorts of terrible things if she 


doesn’t show him the place it was hidden,” whis- 


pered, Rob, never once taking his eyes Fera 
thrilling picture seen through the vine-embro 
ered sashless window. 


“She looks some frightened, Rob, you see,’ 


continued the corporal, grasping his heavy cudgel - = a 
anew, as though rather hoping the patrol leader = , 
would give the word to ae forth, and line i oa 


before the enemy. 


“T reckon that’s mostly assumed,” Rob replied. 


in the same cautious tone. “She’s a bit of an = 


actress, and knows what it means to make them 


think she’s frightened nearly to death. It’s alla — 4 


part of her n Merritt. Watch and see what = 


Z now.’ 

‘Even Tubby took on new hope Ha he heard 
how confidently Rob spoke. Tubby had always 
been ready to “sneeze when Rob took snuff,” as 


the old saying has it; his faith in the leader was 


so broad that as soon as he heard Rob declare : 


himself, he believed anything. To Tubby, it must — | 


be absolutely as represented at once. 


Both men now took a hand in talking fiercely 


with the woman, who seemed to wring her hands 
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as though appealing to their pity. They acted 
very brutally toward her, the former gardener 
showing his Spanish nature by actually seizing 
her by the wrist and savagely shaking her, as he 
continued to pour out a flood of threats. 

Had that little group been posing before the 
camera of a motion picture operator Rob thought, 
they could hardly have shown more energy. 

As though the arguments hurled at her head 
had worn down her power of ‘resistance, the 
housekeeper finally nodded her head showing 
that she agreed to do as the men demanded. They 
could be seen exchanging broad grins, after which 
the one who had been called Alphonse pointed 
toward the chateau, as though demanding that 


she lead them to the cache of the silver without 


_any more delay! 


CHAPTER X. 


A USE FOR A SIGNAL, FLAG. 


- whispered Tubby, shrinking low down under the 
window sill. — = 


“Keep still, can’t you?” hissed Merritt, indig- = 


nantly. . a 

Knowing just where the trio of lads were con- 
cealed, the housekeeper would, of course, make 
sure that, after entering the ruined château, the ; 
„two pillagers should be led i a a different direc- : 
tion. ; : = 

Alphonse could be heard saying some very 
strong things. It appeared to break his heart 
to see such desolation around him, when much zi 
that had been wantonly destroyed by the invaders 3 
would have fetched such a fine price in Paris 
to anyone enterprising enough to carry the loot 
there. = 
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_ Several times he stooped to pick up a fragment 


of some vase he possibly had reason to remem- 
ber; and it always started his growling afresh. 
_ Could Alphonse have had his way about it, doubt- 


less every one of those “barbarians” who had 


caused this terrible destruction would have been 


summarily executed. It was a crying shame in 


_ his mind to destroy so much that could have been 


turned into hard cash. 

-Just as Rob fully expected, the housekeeper 
turned the other way after entering through 
the door of the chateau. She was half sobbing, 
as though her heart was breaking. Tubby could 


be felt quivering with indignation, for he did not 


_ realize that most of this grief was assumed by 


the clever actress for the purpose of more easily 


_ trapping the pair of eager vandals. 


“Come, we must follow them!” whispered Rob, 
ever so softly: 
Merritt knew why. It was necessary that they 


K should be close by when the grand climax came 


- that was laid down in the combined plans of the 


patrol leader and the English housekeeper. She 


mik be able to start the ball otiia bar imm 
diate assistance would be needed to keep it ines 
motion. eee 

[ewes splendid to see how those three: lad ii 
managed to creep deftly along under the leader- 
ship of Rob. Many times had they practiced this 
art in the woods of Long Island and elsewhere, a 
when trying, to imagine themselves pioneers- of a 
the olden colonial days, and in danger of an a 
Indian attack. It may never have occurred to s 
their minds how useful this knowledge of creep- : 
ing through the woods would prove to them away = 
over there across the ocean; but even Tubby 
found reason to be glad that he had played the 
`" game so long ago. 

The incessant sound of voices would have x 
served them as a guide, even had Rob been unable | 
to glimpse the two men occasionally. He saw — 
to his satisfaction that neither of the rascals a 
peared to suspect a single thing. 

Their one idea seemed to be that they must 
continue to threaten the woman so as to keep her | 


frightened. ‘They were doubtless picturing what _ 
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a fine lot of spoils she would be forced to open up 
f before them. 
= As Rob peered around the edge of a door 
7 leading into a room he saw Mrs. Whittlesby 
pointing to the entrance of what seemed to be 
either a closet or another smaller apartment, 
_ though the interior looked dark and forbidding. 
_ She was evidently telling them where they would 
find the treasure hidden under a loose board. 

Rob was filled with admiration for the manner 
in which she played her part. He saw her sink 
halfway to the floor, wringing her hands, as 
though in despair over the necessity of betray- 
ing her employer’s trust. At the same time he 
knew she was watching out of the corner of her 
eyes to see what the men would do. 

They pushed through that open door furiously, 
fairly wild to get to work and secure the spoils. 
“Now!” whispered Rob, to himself; and imme- 
diately he saw the housekeeper leap to her feet 
and with frantic haste bang the door shut. 

As the sound rang through the wrecked 


a $ at Re a eae ig x 3 ore 
chateau Rob dashed calling on i 


“Back up against the door, with you, Tebi 


” 


while the rest of us rush things to hold it shut 
was what Rob shrilled. 


for aidi ee 


Tubby was what he would have called “Johnny 


on the spot.” He plunged across the room and 


laid himself solidly against the door alongside 2 


the housekeeper, who had her hands on it also, 


and was doing all in her power to keep the men — 


on the other side from bursting it open. 


Tubby received a rude shock as one of the 
alarmed pillagers now threw himself headlong _ 
against the barrier; but he held firm, and settled = 


- himself to resist the next furious assault that e 


might come. 


Meanwhile Rob and Merritt were wheeling a 3 
ponderous sideboard over to block all chances of a 
that door being smashed down. They waa ; 
with all the vim they could muster, and as both < 


were vigorous chaps, this amounted to consid- 


erable. 


Tugging and perspiring, they managed to push _ 


=~ 
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aa of furniture 2 across ae din- — 
ng-room, and press it against the door, which 
fortunately enough, opened inwardly. 

= Before that Tubby had to resist another vin- 
_ dictive assault, which was accompanied by all 
4 sorts of furious shouting of dire threats in a 
jargon of French, Spanish and English. 


p? 


“More! we must pile things up in a heap!” cried 
the panting Rob, as he began to tug at the heavy 
table, now hacked as though by the hatchet of 
i some vandal, but worth considerable at least as a 
; backing for the sideboard. 
: Even T ubby, being released from his post of 
, buffer at the door, could lend a hand at piling 
_up the chairs and all manner of weighty articles 
that came handy. It was a lively game, and they 
enjoyed it hugely. Success is always pleasant, 
and those three scouts believed they had helped 
towina grand victory over the heartless looters. — 
“How about that room; can they get out of it - 
in any way?” Rob asked, turning on the now 
_ smiling housekeeper. í 
“There used to be a window, but the master 


had it walled up,” she told him. “It was intended — 
to cut two others in different places, but the war — 


interfered with that. So there they are, shut - 


in a dungeon. Unless they could climb up the — 


chimney flue, or break the barrier down they _ 


cannot escape!” 


“Bully! “cried Merritt, pleased beyond com- 


parison to hear this. 


“Listen! they’re shooting through the does ae 


exclaimed Tubby, commencing to move hastily, 


and dance around. 


“Didn’t hit you, I hope?” queried Rob, anx- 4 


iously. 


“No, but I don’t mean to take any chances, 


=" you understand,” replied the fat scout as- he a 


sought a position to one side. . 
“That isn’t a bad scheme for the rest of us,” 


commented Merritt, following suit, “although I 


really don’t believe the bullets could come through 2 


the door and the junk we’ve piled up here.” 


Several more shots were faintly heard on the A 


other side of the barricaded door. Then Al- 


phonse shouted and raved for a full minute, no 
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Faoubt ay threatening, and then pleading 
: _ or offering bribes if only the housekeeper would 
-remove the obstructions and allow them to come 


4 


Tout. 
-Rob stepped over and kicked on the door. 

_ “Hello! in there!’ he shouted. “Alphonse, 
you are prisoners, understand? We are in num- 
bers, and could overwhelm you if the door were 

opened. Be quiet then, and wait until we are 

ready to secure you.” | 
Then turning to his chums Rob whispered to 
them to shout as hard as they could, so as to 
_ impress it upon the imprisoned looters that what 
he had just told them was the truth. 
Altogether they raised quite a noise that must 
have impressed the two men considerably. At 
least they did not fire their weapons again, being 
doubtless engaged in trying to figure it all out, 
and how they might still escape. 
“And now what next?” asked Tubby, rosy of 
face after his recent exertions. 
“Let’s try and attract the attention of any 


troops who may be passing along the main road 


NS I 


within 
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o they found pieces of torn sheets in plenty. Rob 


E A 


a mile,” suggested Rob. | 


even if they are hie up in ee room. “The 
somehow might manage to escape.” 

“A good idea,” agreed Merritt. 

“T’ll make up some sort of a signal flag,” con- 
tinued the patrol leader, “and if they can read 3 
my message they’ll know help is wanted here.” 

He hurried off, with Merritt tagging at hiss a 
heels. Tubby was told to remain with the house- _ 3 
keeper, and also not to get in range of any stray 
lead that might come through the closed door. 


In one of the upper chambers of the chateau _ 


lost no time in tearing a section that he could A 
fasten to a stick with some cord. : 
Merritt, not to be outdone, picked up a \ patch 
of-vivid red cloth. 3 

“How’ll that do for a center of the flag, Rob? Fe 3 
he asked, as he held it up. 


The scout leader produced several pins, and 


a hdd: answer every purpose. 


e 


3 Germans had spared bothered them considerably. 


t 


__ “Now to find some place where we can see 


the road, near or far!” he continued, as he started 


_ looking about him. ; es 


The presence of those thick trees which the 


_ They hurried from one window to another, but 


_ always with the same disappointing result. 


“We might try the roof,” suggested Merritt, 


- finally. 


“That’s about our only chance,” replied Rob. 


= “I remember now that we could clearly see some 


: of the chimneys of the chateau as we came along. 


- How can we get there, do you suppose?” 


A hurried search disclosed a way; and being 


i agile boys they quickly climbed up on the sloping 
roof of the French chateau. When a chimney 


was reached, it was found that from this place 
they had a fair view of the road about half a mile 


away. 


“Great luck, Rob!” exclaimed Merritt, almost 


; as soon as they had reached the towering chim- 
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“Tf only I can attract attention, and they man- - 


age to make out what I’m trying to send, it will a 

be all right!” a | 
With that Rob started to waving his rude 

signal flag violently back and forth. | 3 
“Watch and tell me if they take notice!” he told ; 


the corporal, eagerly. 


“I think they’ve seen you already!” replied ite q 
other. “Yes, there’s one man pointing this way. — 
Now the whole troop has halted, Rob. Give ’em 
the ‘help wanted’ signal!” 

Rob worked as he had seldom done before, and 
his flag made all sorts of eccentric movement 
through the air; that is, they would have beer 
queer to anyone who did not happen to be versed — 
in the code used by the a Service of al : 
nations. 

“They're turning back this way, Rob!” eat z 
denly announced Merritt, joyously. 

“Then it’s all right. Lets get down oe 
here,” remarked the scout leader, lowering his 


a 


Rob started waving his rude signal flag violently 


back 


and forth—Page 124. 


flag. “And Pm going to keep this rag always, 
you hear, so as to remember this strange adven- 
: ture.” | | 
“I’m beginning to be sorry for Alphonse Le 
chuckled Merritt. 

“The rascal deserves whatever he gets from 
the French cavalrymen,” was all Rob cared to 
say. “Although he must have known that in war 
times men caught prowling about on the battle- 
field, or robbing the dead, meet with a short 
shrift.” 

They managed to get below before the hard- 
riding French cavalrymen arrived. It was a fine 
sight to watch them come galloping up, fully a 
“score all told; and Tubby stared with all his might 
at seeing their splendid uniforms. 

“Since you must speak French better than I 
can,’ Rob had said to the housekeeper, “please 
explain to them what has happened. If they 
want to know who we are I will tell them.” : 

The officer in command heard the story of the 
coming of the looters. He frowned, for like most 


soldiers he detested the cowardly. raiders who 


© tives on the other side of the water. 


prow! i in ike rear vi the army and steal whate 
they can lay hands on. : 


Under his orders the barricade was removed, 


and the two cringing men dragged out of the 
trap. Rob made up his mind that in all oem 
bility the brutal Alphonse would not be likely to 


~ ae 


give Mrs. Whittlesby any further trouble. 

“And who may these brave boys be?” the of- 
ficer remarked, smiling as he faced the trio of 
chums. S E 
In his very best French Rob tried to tell him | 
that they were Americans, who had been caught 
in the war toils while trying to carry out a mis- 


= sion with which they had been entrusted by rela- 


As the soldiers seemed to be in some haste to — 
report at the front, where the heavy booming of 
cannon announced further warm action was in 
progress, the captain did not take the time to ask 3 
further questions. He shook hands with each of — 
the lads, bowed very low to the housekeeper, and = 
then, at a command, the troop rode off, a 
the two prisoners with them. ae 


: And n now that there’ sr no more of Bante for you, 


a? said Rob, “we'll say good-by, and be 
oving ourselves. Thank you for telling us 
here we will find the Bruelle farm. And boys, 
= erhat do you say to appropriating this old car 
left by Alphonse and his comrade? It may get 


us over the ground faster than we can walk, 


pi Ae a A a 


i E: pa 
Both of the others thought it a good ‘idea. 
T ubby in particular beamed with sudden j joy, for 
he was known to have an aversion to walking 
_when there chanced to be any other method of 
reaching his intended destination. 
a Accordingly they one and all shook hands with | 
Mrs. Whittlesby. 

“We'll often remember that jolly breakfast, 
-ma’am,” said Tubby, as though that event had 
impressed him more than anything else. 

The car gave a grunt as, Rob cranked the en- 
` gine; and then they were off, waving their hands 
back to the housekeeper, who seemed sorry to 

lose such good company. 

“And please give me a little credit, boys,” 


s 


“Sure we will, Tubby,” the O an ; 


ae “him. “You're a regular Gibraltar, once you 


up against anything, You deserve a whole lo ; 
credit,” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE STRICKEN RAILWAY AGENT, 


Tubby’s joy proved short-lived. Before they 
had gone a quarter of a mile the old, badly-used 
motor car gave a disgusted grunt, and stopped 
short. 

“Off the track again!” laughed Merritt, spring- 
ing out, and lifting the hood so as to try and 
see what was the matter. 3 

“No wonder the thing was abandoned, and left 
lying in the ditch alongside the road,” said Mer- 
ritt. “It isn’t fit for anything but the junk pile, 
I’m afraid.” 

“If it could have been doctored up halfway 
decent the army would never have let it get by,” 
continued the corporal, “hut whoever passed on 
it must have considered the thing a joke. Chances 


are they left a mark to tell others not to waste a 


-of no use. 


minute on the engine, because it wa 


remedy.” 


“Oh! I’m sorry; it’s too bad!’ complain 


Tubby. “I certainly hope you'll be able to pala À 
it up somehow. Think how fine it’ll be to te so 
about motoring through the war zone in the 
North of France?” 3 

“Well, you'd better get ready for a big disap i 
pointment, then, Tubby,” Merritt warned him. 
“I rather guess you’ve done all the motoring a 


around here you'll get a chance to enjoy.” 


da 
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After spending some ten minutes in a fruitless 
endeavor to coax the refractory engine to be 


good, Rob and Merritt agreed that it was really © 


“Were only wasting time at it,” the corporal 
declared in disgust. “Let’s push the ding-donged _ 
old thing into the ditch here, where she belongs, 
and.trot along afoot. For two cents Pd like to 
put a match to the petrol tank, and see how a d 


fire up.” 
“Don’t bother,” Rob told him. “the smoke 


ht etract atento tiis way, anid we would 
lay get in trouble.” ‘ a 


Tubby, as he hastily climbed out of the car, lest 
he be caught in a blaze, or turned over with the 
abandoned machine in the ditch. 
| “Yes,” jeered Merritt, “and you can enlarge 
on it all you want to when we get back home, 
even if it was only a quarter of a mile in length. 

That part of it you needn’t touch on, Tubby, you 
_ know.” | 

“Which way now, Rob?” inquired Tubby, pre- 

__ tending not to notice the slur that was being cast 
upon his well-known veracity. - 

“We could keep along this road,” the scout 
leader replied. “Mrs. Whittlesby said we’d make 
a shorter trip of it if we turned to the railway 

line, and followed that.” | 

“Any plan that promises to cut the Hee 
down meets with my unqualified approval! 


Tubby, ponderously. 
So they left the stalled car at the side of the 


yz 


said 


- road, and turned to the left. 


“Anyhow we did have a motor trip,” asserted © : 


“J just nba to remember something, 
Merritt mentioned. “Its about that dog we- F 
rescued from the well. Did anybody see what — 
became of him?” | a 

“Now that is queer, isn’t it?” Tubby remarked. iE. 
“Where did he disappear to? When he ought 4 
to have been on hand to protect his mistress, he 
had skipped out.” 

“The last I remember seeing him,” said Rob, 
“was when we were eating. He ran and jumped 
over a low fence back of the house. I wouldn’t 


be surprised if Fido had a bone cached some- 


where off in the woods and, remembering it, sud- 


denly ran off to get busy on it. Seeing us all. i 


~v eating brought it back to his mind.” 


“That explanation sounds good to me,” Merritt — : 
admitted, “and as we'll never know any different, | 
let it go at that.” : 

“Here’s the railway track!’ announced Tubby. 
“Little did I ever think the time would come 
when a Hopkins would have to walk the ties just 
like any-ordinary hobo.” 


Of course he was saying this only in a spirit 
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= of fun. Truth to tell, Tubby had counted the ties 

along the Long Island Railroad many a time 

_ when returning home after some trip with his 
fellow scouts of the Hampton Troop, so that it - 
was not a new experience at all. 

“T can see a small building ahead there,” re- 

-~ marked Rob. “I suppose we’ll find it’s a station. 
Over here, the same as in some places in our 
country, the agent, if he’s a married man, lives 
over the station. We might stop in and get new 
directions from him.” 

“He ought to know this Bruelle farmer, I 
should think,” suggested Merritt. 

“Between you and me, Merritt,” said the patrol 
leader, “I’m of the opinion that it'll be found 
there’s something a bit crooked about this same 
Bruelle.” 

“Crooked!” gasped Tubby. “What makes you 
say that, Rob?” 

“Oh! several things,” he was told, “and the 
more I get to thinking about it, the stronger that 
idea clings to me. Remember, in the first place, 


that this man we know to be the boss secret agent 


3 and s spy in the hale en sE is quarte 
= at his place, and making out to be one Jule 
Pelletier.” ; 

“Thats what!’ echoed Merritt, 


- grasping the point made i in this sweeping asser- 


instantly 


tion. ; 
“Then here’s another thing we’ve got to re- a 
member,” added Rob, as though bent on proving = 
his point beyond all possibility of contradiction, 
“while nearly all other farms in Northern France q 
have been pillaged, and treated much as that 
handsome chateau was by the German army, they = 
: say the Bruelle farm escaped without a bit of 
x -~ damage. A piece of great good luck, Mrs. Whit- 4 
l GS tlesby said in mentioning itto me. But we Kow 3 
there must have been another reason.” - ag 
“Sure, Bruelle is at heart a German,” asserted 
Merritt. “Like as not he was sent down here to | 


settle long years ago, for those wonderful Ger- 


mans planned everything ages ahead of the time _ 
they would want to have friends in the country — : 
to be invaded. That’s how it stands, Rob. Of 


course, when we run up against this farmer, — 
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“We'll treat him the same way we expected to 


4 treat Steven himself,” was the final way Rob 
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: settled it. : 


They were by this time approaching the neat 
little station on the railway line, near which 
could be seen several switch tracks. Things had 
a rather familiar look to the American boys, al- 
though a number of accessories to the railway 
differed from what they were accustomed to 
seeing. 

Rob peered in through the open window. He 
could hear the purr of the telegraph instrument 


close at hand, but the chair at the little stand 


= was empty. Merritt, at his shoulder, made a sud- 


den discovery that caused him to cry out. 
“Why, he’s been taken with a fit or something, 
Rob; see him lying on the floor there! Let’s get 


inside and try to help him!” was the burden of 


- his alarm. 


“Gee! will things ever stop oae to us?” 


| Tubby was saying as he hurried to follow the 
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others through the open doorway. 
They were already bending over the stricken 


-agent when the fat scout arrived, Rob tearing his 


coat open, and Merritt feeling of his pulse. 
“Don’t tell me the poor fellow’s dead!” cried È 
the horrified Tubby, gluing his eyes on the white 
face of the man. 
“No, he’s had a stroke of some kind, that’s 
all,” returned Rob, as though certain of what he 


was saying. 


“Listen! I can hear someone moving about 


upstairs!” said Merritt. 


“It must be his wife, and she ought to be 


_ called down here,” Rob explained. “She may 


‘know what to do for him, if ever he’s had one 


of these strokes before. Tubby, find the stairs, 
and get her here in a rush!” 

Tubby was only too glad to be able to. help. 
Besides, he wanted to turn his back upon those 
staring eyes, and that deathly white face; though 
he believed Rob, when the other said the man 
was not dead. 
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. . Finding the stairs leading to the upper part of | 
_ the little station, Tubby climbed them as fast as 
he could make his chubby legs move. His knock 


_ brought a woman to the door; and then only did 

_ Tubby realize that he could not say a word of 
French, while on her part she doubtless was quite 
as ignorant of English. 

“Come!” he said to her, beckoning wildly, and 
then pointing downward; and. by means of vari- 
ous suggestive signals he managed to impress 
upon the startled woman the fact that her pres- 
ence was much needed below. 

So she rushed down headlong, and when 
Tubby joined the group again she was bending 
over her husband, covering his white face with 
kisses. 

Rob, wanting to do whatever was possible, 
touched her on the shoulder, and as best he could 
inquired whether the man had ever been seized 
in this way before; and how they could bring 
about his temporary recovery. 

He must have made himself plain, for she 


immediately told him to fetch water. All of 


Be hen had to make 3 a hurried search before 
were able to locate any, but it was presently 
produced. a3 
She immediately commenced laving the fore- 
head of the stricken man with the cooling water, a 
It may not have been a doctor’s way to bring a 3 
victim out of a comatose state, but nevertheless A 
it seemed to be effective in this case. : 
“He’s coming to, I do believe!” said Merritt, 
soon afterward. | E 
“Poor fellow!” Tubby could be heard saying 4 
to himself. Then he turned his face toward the 
table where the telegraph instrument was begin- | 
ning to sound at a lively rate, as though starting 
A into new life, continuing in an annoyed tone: 
“For three cents, Pd shut off the whole circuit, 
and keep you quiet, hang you!” 
Rob saw the eyes of the stricken man open, and 


from this he knew that all was progressing favor- — 
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ably». Before long the power to move his hands 


Pn ty ft 


and lower extremities would doubtless return to 
th: man. _ 


“Its a good thing we happened along just 
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DASE 


did, I should say,” Merritt mentioned 


Ss 


to Rob in a low tone meant for his ear alone. 


‘There may have been a train due, and an ac-i- 


dent might have happened- because he failed to i 


 flagit. With all these movements of troop trains, 


and others loaded with ammunition, things are 


pretty much congested on this line, I should 


think.” 


“There, he’s trying to move his hands!” said 


=- Tubby. 


Both the other boys watched the actions of the 


agent, who seemed to be growing more and more 


= excited as he continued to make desperate efforts 


to sit up. His wife finally put an arm around 


him, and in this fashion he was raised. 

“What’s he trying to do, Rob?” asked Tubby, 
more than curious because of the strange actions. 
of the man. 


“Do you suppose anyone could have struck 


: him down, Rob?” asked Merritt, as if a sudden 


terrible thought found lodgment in his brain. 


“There was no sign of a bruise that I could 
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-see about his heat ” the thet boy replied, lookin e 


serious at the same time. toes 
' “My stars! what ails him!” asked Tubby: “he’s i 


getting to act like he was crazy. See him trying a 


the best he knows how to raise his hand. Mebbe, — 
Rob, if you asked him in the parley-voo tongue 
what he wanted to do, he might give us a hint.” 

Merritt, in despair, even picked up the tin ba- 


sin of water, and offered it to the man under the 


vague impression that it might be a drink he 
wanted; but the only reward he received was a 
negative shake of the head. 

“He knows what he wants, but can’t speak, 


or move a hand to let us understand!” the cor- 


~ »poral decided. “Gee whiz! he keeps on getting 


worse and worse. Why don’t his wife seem to 
get on to his meaning?” 

“And see,” Tubby told them, “how he keeps 
turning his eyes over -there where his old buzzer 
keeps a ticking away like a mad bumble bee. 
Mebbe it bothers him, and I’d better open the 
circuit to stop the row.” 


_ “Hold on!” exclaimed Rob, laying a hand on 


a e 5 ee <0 teats Pe Ty 3 pee ee : en 
Tubby’s arm to detain him. “I’m beginning to 
smell a rat. I think I know what’s ailing the oes 
poor fellow. He hears his call being sounded 


7 


wildly over and over again. There must be an 
= important message for this station about the 
trains, and he can’t move a hand to take it!” 


qi _ He was watching the stricken man while say- 


; 3 ing this; the other must have understood from 


his actions what Rob had remarked, for he 


nodded his head violently in the affirmative. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AT THE TELEGRAPH KEY. 


“Rob, you've guessed it, whatever it means!’ 


cried Merritt, exultantly, for he too had been in- 
us tently watching the face of the man on the floor 
3 of the station, and caught the answering nods. = 
“It’s a message, all right!’ muttered Rob. 3 
“Can I take it? I wonder if their code is the 
-same old Morse we use?” = = 
| “Could he do any good if we carried him over — 
-sto the table?” asked Tubby. ) 
“His arms are of little use to him, you can 
see,” Rob explained, “and he’d never be able to — 
send a message. There, he’s managed to get a : 
word out, and perhaps his speech is coming back 
to him. If it only would, I might manage to : 
get on.” | 
He hastened to bend over the man and say : 


something he had on his mind. It was the woman 


Fure of her husband, if he could not fulfill his : 


duty in the interests of the Government, which au: 


had taken over all the railway lines as soon as 


mobilization began, and had been running them 


sever since. _- 
“Tell me what code you use over here,” was 


what Rob repeated several times; and then he 


4 received an answer that filled him with satisfac- 


tion, for he learned that it was the same as that 

in which he had been drilled as a scout. 
Telegraphy had always been one of Rob’s fa- 

vorite amusements. He often spent an hour at — 


the station in Hampton keeping company with 


the agent, listening to the messages that came 
and went, and when he had the opportunity prac- 
ticing with the key; so that he was by this time 


quite proficient in the art of both sending and 
receiving. 

So, urged on by the appealing look in the 
troubled eyes of the agent, the scout stepped over 


-to the table and laid hold of the key. It was with 


__ „Other end of the line know he was ready for the _ 
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extreme reluctance that Rob took this task upon i 
his shoulders, for he feared he might not be able 
to do himself justice. There was no other wa E 
possible, so far as he could see; and necessity | 
compelled him to make the move. . : 

Merritt and Tubby watched every move with > 
eagerness. They did not share in his gloomy 4 
feelings, for if the truth were told it would be È 
found that Rob’s two chums felt more faith in 4 
him than he himself ever could. ‘They just 3 
seemed to know he would accomplish whatever l 
he set out to perform. 

He had found out how to let the sender at the 


message, and it was now coming. The others _ 


kept as still as they possibly could. Even the eyes 


of the man and his wife were glued on the figure 
of the American boy thus bravely sitting at the 
teleġraph key in a French railway station, and 
endeavoring to read the message that came tick- 
ing rapidly over the wire. 


Rob made the sender repeat it. By then he 
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_ believed he had its essence correctly, and he had 
= written it down to make sure. 

He heard the agent saying something to his 
wife, and from that Rob judged he was now in a 
condition to be able to talk sensibly again. So, 
5 seizing the paper on which he had scribbled the 
message down he jumped over to where the man . 
sat, propped up against his wife’s knee, watching : 
him, oh! so eagerly, as though’ the whole world 
depended on what the boy might do. 

“Listen!” Rob was saying in French. “This is 
what came: ‘Side track southbound train of 
wounded at station to allow special troop train 
to pass!’ Tell me what to do, and I will see to it!” 

“Flag!” and the man nodded his head toward 
where a red roll of bunting stood up in a corner, 
attached to a staff—‘hurry—train due now— 
put on siding—turn switch back again! Hurry!” 

Rob knew there was no time to be lost. He 
could hear the rumble of the coming train from 
the north, probably laden with many of the vic- 
tims of the previous day’s fierce fighting. If it 
sped past the station there was a strong proba- 


bility t ka a P Patch follow w 
ing troop special from the direction of Pa 


Great loss of life might result, and also the de- 


struction of much valuable munitions of war. 


So the energetic scout bounded out of the door — 


like a rubber ball. He commenced waving his re 
flag as soon as he reached the open, for he coul Ls 
see the coming train not far distant, and was de- | 
termined to take no chances. 3 

Down the track he went, still flaunting ha 
signal of danger back and forth as hard as he © 
could. Merritt had found a second flag, and was 
now chasing after his chum, doing his duty man- : 
fully. = 

Of course the driver of the motor drawing the 


train began to pull up. When two people bear- 


it is pretty evident that a wise man at the throttle 4 4 
will obey the summons without hesitation. = 

When the motor came to a full stop it was close = 
to the station. The next difficulty Rob might _ 


encounter would be to explain matters to the — 


guard and the driver of the motor; for unlike 


i r American trains they do not have a traveling 


t aductor on railroads abroad, the tickets being 
kached before leaving a regular station. 
Summoning his good sense to the fore, Rob 
began to explain how they had found the agent 
lying i in a stupor from having met with a stroke 
of some sort; then telling of his excitement, the 
reading € of the message, and finally how he told 
them to get the south-bound train on the siding 
i without delay, to avoid a collision on the single- 
track road. 

After all it took but a short time to tell this. 
: Words seemed to flow from Rob’s tongue so rap- 
idly that Merritt looked amazed, and afterwards 
-declared that the scout leader must be improving 
in his French at a miraculous rate. 

Fortunately the guard and the engine driver 
were men who could grasp the necessity for haste. 
Railroad men everywhere know the folly of stop- 
ping to palaver at a time when seconds count’ for 

tremendous issues. 
The switch was thrown, and the train, filled 
with wounded Allies, backed upon the siding. 


main track left clear again, the boys soit ee 
a rushing sound from the south that was quite 
different from the deep grumble rolling down — 
from the hill country where the rival armies faced 3 3 
each other in battle array. | 

“There she comes!” suddenly cried Merritt, 4 
as out from the woods there shot the little but = 
powerful motor that was drawing the long train 
filled with eager soldiers who were bound for the 4 
front. : 

They came on at a tremendously swift pace, — 
as though that engineman heard the growl of 4 


the big guns ahead, and knew how desperately a 


= © needed were the forces he was taking to share in 


the fight for the German trenches. E 

The three boys stood in the doorway of the = 
humble little station and waved their hats in an- 
swer to the many salutations from the French | 


soldiers crowded almost to suffocation within 


the many carriages and freight vans that had 
been utilized to carry the reénforcements to the 
battle line. 
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Then the last carriage whizzed past, and they 
looked after the train to see it go bustling along 


the line toward the distant station where the 


_ troops were ordered to disembark. 
- Rob heaved a sigh of relief. He felt as though 
a heavy weight had been taken off his shoulders. 

“Whee! I should call that a close shave!” 
Tubby was heard to say; and the chances were he 
must have had palpitation of the heart about the . 
time the heavily laden troop train was rushing 
by, as he contemplated what the terrible result 
would have been had a collision occurred. 

The agent was rapidly recovering now. He 
could even raise his hand, and the very first thing 
he did when Rob bent over him was to pat the 
boy affectionately on his shoulder, as though 
wishing to prove how heavily he felt indebted to 
him for saving the day. 

“Its a good thing sometimes to know how to 
knock a telegraph key,” said Tubby, greatly im- 
pressed with the glorious result of their united 
efforts in bringing about this happy condition of 


affairs. 


“Ty S> eens every es ought o 


matter whether he belongs to a scout troop or A 


not,” asserted Rob, positively. “Think what 


- might have happened in this case if none of ys! E 


knew a single thing about taking or m 


message in the Morse code!” J 
“The other train is getting on the main line E 


39) 


again, mentioned Merritt, “and to tell you the | 
truth, those Frenchmen operators seemed ready 
to hug you, Rob—they are so tickled over what 4 
you did. I actually believe they would have done a 
it, too, if you hadn’t run away, and they a 
bound to stand by their train.” A 
“Here they come past now,” Tubby sang out, 
= s“and see, every window is crowded with heads. _ 
Say, they’re saluting us like everything! I think E 
they must have carried the news through the 3 = 
whole train. Even men with arms done up in == 
bandages are there, and acting ‘like they were 
neat daffy!” | = 
The three boys stood there returning the sa- 
lutes gravely until the entire train had passed. 


They would never forget the sensation of deep 


oe. 


Pack: 
ons ousness of a well oe 


eeing that the agent was now able to look ae 


4 after his telegraph key, Rob pressed his hand, 


likewise that of the little woman who volubly 
endeavored to let him understand how deeply 
a grateful they were for the valuable assistance 
given in their time of sore need. Then, followed 
- by his two loyal comrades, the scout leader once 
more started along the tracks. : 

Another stirring episode in their career had 


been closed! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TUBBY’S STRANGE FIND. 


“What’s weighing so heavy on your mind now, — 


Tubby?” and Rob, as he asked this qio 


dropped his hand affectionately on the shoulder 


of the stout chum, of whom both he and Merit i : 


were very fond. 


Tubby turned toward him, and smiled. 


“Oh! I don’t know that my thoughts amounted _ 


to much anyhow, Rob,” he remarked, in a hesi- 


` tating way, “but if you want to know, I was just _ 


wondering what under the sun would happen to 


us next.” 


At that Corporal Crawford burst into a hearty = 


laugh. 


“Well, it does seem, boys,” he observed, “that 


once we get started on a run of happenings, © 


there’s really no let-up. To tell you the truth, 


Tubby, I was figuring along that same line my- : 
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4 self, and speculating whether a Zeppelin would 


try to scoop us up, a battalion of Uhlans come 


galloping along and make us ee or any 
other old thing take a fancy to us.’ 
“They say it’s generally the Giexpocted that 


happens,’ Rob warned them. “If you two have 


gone to work to plan it all out, make up your 


minds nothing of the sort will bother us to-day.” 


“Then again,” mused Tubby, “I believe I’m 


a getting a little homesick.” 


“Forget it!” promptly cried Merritt, who may 
have had to fight off that same unpleasant feeling 
himself, and did not like to be reminded of it. 

“Since we’ve struck Europe, it’s been nothing 
but running up against strangers all the while,” 


continued Tubby, plaintively. “I don’t know 


what I wouldn’t give just to set eyes on some 
of the Hampton fellows—Sim Jeffords, Andy 


Bowles, Martin Green and a few more choice 


spirits who belong to our troop.” 


“Lets hope,” said Rob, hastily, “that our mis-. 


sion over here will soon be carried out, and that 


we can turn our faces to the west again. If you 


Bay will seem the prettiest pie on oA to 

Now talk about something else, everybody.” _ 

“That was a bully breakfast,—what there wi j 

of it,” said Tubby, proving how easy it was for 

him to immediately revert to his favorite su 

ject. 

“And now I reckon yowre already beginnin 

to wonder where we'll get the next meal ticket?” — 

chuckled Merritt. | 

“Oh! hardly as bad as that,” Tubby oo 

him. “I’m not one of the fang to worry when 
I’ve just been fed. But they’re kicking up a 1 

© of noise back yonder, let me tell you.” . 

“Its what they call an artillery duel,” Rob ex- 

plained. ‘Both sides take turns in shattering tl 

air with a storm of bombs and shrapnel, while t 

men cower in the trenches, and try to keep fro = | 

exposing themselves.” 

“An awful lot of good ammunition being 

wasted, then,” observed Merritt, drily. aS 


“Keeps the people at home busy making more,” 


TBa 


the patrol leader remarked, as he stopped to turn 


and look to where the smoke-crowned ridge lay, 


along which those almost impregnable cement 
German trenches had been constructed while the 


_ invading army was slowly retreating after the 


battle on the Marne. 

“Are those birds we can see sailing around 
away up in the sky ?” asked Tubby. Indeed they 
did resemble soaring buzzards in the majestic 
sweep they continued to take, covering circles of 
several miles. 

“Taube aéroplanes over there, belonging to 
von Kluck’s army!” declared Merritt; and from 
the fact that Rob nodded his head, it could be 
seen that his opinion was the same as that of the 
speaker. 

“They're trying to discover the disposition of 


batteries so they can signal to their own gun- 


ners, who will try to put them out of action,” 


continued Merritt. 
“But where are the aéroplanes of the Allies?’ 


_ demanded the fat boy. “Why don’t they get busy 


and chase after the Germans?” 
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“Perhaps they will after a bit,” observed Rob. <a 
“Their turn will come later. If we had the time — 
to spare, which we haven’t, and could stand here 
watching, we’d see a batch of ’em start boring up Š 4 
like everything.” 3 
“Oh! Pd give a heap to see a genuine battle t 
in the sky!” cried Tubby, which ferocious wish 
was rather foreign to his ordinary peaceful dis- 
position, and showed that all this sanguinary war 
business was by degrees affecting even one of : 
his gentle nature. 
“They don’t interfere much with each other, 
I reckon,” said Merritt, as they once more turned 
away to resume their walk along the tracks. 
© “You see each army depends so much on their 
fliers to give them news, and make maps of the 
enemy’s line of defense, that they want to save 
their machines all they can. So when the Allies 
start up, the Germans are through. with their 
reconnoitering, and will drop down inside their 
own lines.” 
“What a nice arrangement,” purred Tubby. 
“I suppose they would call that aviators’ courtesy. 
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But once in a while they do get to scrapping up — 
there, I’m told.” 

“Yes,” Rob admitted, “but that’s generally 
when a hostile aeroplane tries to drop bombs on 
a French city, and is chased off by the home 
talent. A heap of the best fliers have been killed 
so far in the war, and all sorts of remarkable 
stunts performed that at any other time would 
have thrilled the whole world.” 

Tubby had fallen a trifle in the rear of his two 
chums, but then that was only an ordinary thing 
on his part. The subject of aéroplanes was still 
working on his mind, and curious to know 
whether Rob’s prediction concerning the rising 
and falling of the rival flying corps did actually 
come about, he turned his head several times so 
as to take a backward look. 

Now Tubby, being exceedingly stout, was 
rather clumsy in his movements, though the girls 
around Hampton always said there was not a 
more graceful dancer on the South Shore. 


Anyone is liable to trip when he is incautious 


enough to twist his head roa one at th . 
~ time continue to walk forward. es 

So it came about that presently those in front 
heard a grunt, ‘accompanied by a heavy fall l 
~ They immediately stopped and turned in their ~ 
tracks. : 3 
“Well, wouldn’t that jar you?” said Merritt, a 
apparently partly in amusement at seeing the 
fat chum wallowing there, and also with a touch — 
of irony. “Tubby, maybe in time you'll learn tas q 
lift your feet, and not try to climb all over your- _ 
self.” : = 

Tubby did not answer immediately. He con- E 

tinued to squat there in the middle of the rail- 
2 way tracks, and look like some massive Chinese : 
idol, with his legs partly crossed under him. : 

“T hope you didn’t hurt yourself, Tubby?” Rob 3 
called out, being more sympathetic than the cor- 
poral. 

“Tm just feeling to find out,” he was told, “‘be- 
cause I did come down with a fierce slam,” and 
Tubby continued to gently rub his sides, and then _ 
each of his lower limbs, ending with a little gasp _ 


"Guess I did skin that left boas 
some, from the way it feels. Gee! it gave mea 
jolt, though!” 

“How did you happen to do it?” asked Rob. 

“T bet you I can tell,” spoke up Merritt. “When 


as he continued. 


I happened to glance back over my shoulder a 


EN a a ss ak lk ETTA 


couple of minutes or so ago, T ubby was plunging 


along like a cow, and all the while his wry face 


ý REPONN E oa 


_ turned the other way. No fellow of his build 
can do that and not take big chances of a bump.” 
“Guess again, Merritt,” chirped Tubby. 
“Fact is, Pd got through my observations, and 
was walking right along properly when it seemed 
like something took hold of my foot and threw 
me!” 
At that apparently preposterous assertion, the 
skeptical Merritt let out a scoffing shout. 
“When you don’t know what else to lay it to, 
Tubby, always remember to whisk in the mys- 
terious. Only this isn’t the proper time for 
ghosts to be walking, Tubby. If it were around 
the middle of the night you might talk. Think 
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again, Tubby, and — remember that you g 
your feet twisted up.” . Si 

Tubby gave an exclamation that savored of 
satisfaction. Be 
“Huh! told you so!” he was heard to say, as = 
though in triumph. “Think yourself mighty 4 
smart, don’t'you, Merritt Crawford? S’pose you 4 
just step back here and see what threw me.” ‘= 
Merritt and Rob exchanged amused glances. 


“I suppose we'll have to, Rob,” remarked the 


second scout, with an air of resignation. “Just 
because a stone happens to lie in the path and : 
Tubby sets a foot on the same, there’s all this 
row to listen to. Well, what grabbed you, 
Tubby?” ` 

“Look here and you'll soon see,” came the re- | 
ply. “You fellows were just lucky not to get a 
foot caught in it, and I did, that’s all the differ- 
ence. You'd have splashed down as hard as any- 
body, Merritt, if you’d happened to step in the 
same place I did. That’s always the way, and I 
get the hard knocks.” 
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The other two were staring at the object Tubby 
was grasping. 

“Why, it’s a wire!” exclaimed Merritt. 

“Tell me something new, can’t you?” com- 
plained Tubby, commencing to rub his injured 
knee again. “Anybody with one eye could see 
that much. Look closer, Merritt, and perhaps 
you might even tell me what under the sun a 
wire could be doing stretched across the line here, 
and running under the rails?” 

Rob as well as Merritt was now down on his 
knees examining the thing that had had so prom- 
inent a part in the painful experience of the fat 
chum. They followed the wire across, and found 
how it seemed to be fairly well hidden under the 
earth as it ran down the embankment. 

“Tt’s an insulated wire, Rob!” exclaimed Mer- 
rit, significantly. 

“The kind we use over in the States for door- 
bells and such, I take it,” asserted Tubby, just to 
- show them that he knew a few things, even if he 
was deemed slow and also clumsy. 

“That’s right, Tubby,” Rob toid him, as he 


seemed to be a creek, for there was considerable 3 


In fact, at that point the railway erossed what — 


water below. An arch spanned the bed of the | E 


small stream instead of a bridge, for they do q 


things in a substantial way over in France. Had = 


it been in America, the chances were a hundred 


to one a wooden trestle would have done duty at — 


that place in order to carry the rails over the a 


creek bed. 


Then once more Rob followed the wire with 


n his hand. In getting his toe caught in it, Tubby 


had apparently torn it loose from its hiding-place; 


for had it been exposed like this either of the 


other boys must have discovered it. 


“What do you make of it, Rob?” asked the cor- 


poral, with a puzzled look on his face. “It starts 


along the track on this side. And just ahead of 


us you can see there’s the creek, and the arch 
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F 


made of solid masonry. There’s something I 
don’t like about this thing, Rob.” 
ventured the 


p 


“Tm beginning to see a light 
] patrol leader, getting out his knife and hastily 
opening the largest blade. 
_ “Are you meaning to cut the wire, Rob?” de- 
 manded Tubby, noting this action, and wondering 
_ at the reason for it. | 
4 For answer the other began to saw away with 
the blade of his knife, after bending the insulated 
wire double so as to get a purchase on a certain 
spot. The fine copper wire inside the covering 
was not hard to sever, and as the two ends fell 
apart, Rob was heard to give a sigh as of relief. 
“That settles one thing, anyway,” he remarked, 
looking up at his comrades’ faces, “there will be 
no explosion around here while we’re examining 


into things!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


SHATTERING A PLOT. 


“Explosion, did you say, Rob?” burst from 
the startled Tubby, still sitting in a heap, and 
nursing his bruised knee tenderly. 

Merritt gave a whistle as if to signify that he, 
too, had been startled by this declaration. 

“Yes, that’s what it looks like to me,” Rob con- 
tinued, steadily. “Here’s this stone arch across 


the creek. If that could be blown up at a certain 


` 'minute don’t you see some train, loaded with 


troops perhaps, would be piled up here in a 
terrible wreck, and hundreds might be killed or 
badly hurt!” | 

The three boys were mute for a brief space of 
time. It seemed as though the enormity of the 
plot had gripped them, and chilled their young 
blood, for they had not lived in an atmosphere of 


tragedy, and such things as are permissible in 
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war times had idoa entered into their Si 
riences before. 

“But it can’t blow things up, now you’ve cut 
the wire, can it, Rob?” finally asked Tubby, start- 
ing to slowly get upon one knee, and then to his 
feet, after a fashion he had. 

“No danger of that,” the other assured him. 
= “Let’s see where the old wire goes, Rob?” sug- 

gested daring Merritt. 

“I wouldn’t think of going away from here 
without making some sort of an investigation, 
that’s sure,” replied the leader of the Eagles, as 
he started to trace out the wire along the embank- 
ment, uncovering it as he went. 

“Its been hid about as smartly as anything 
could be, hasn’t it?” Merritt queried, keeping 
pace with the other as he proceeded. 

“Yes, and I warrant you the party who did 
this job was up in his business, all right,” Rob 
ventured to say. 

“We could give a guess about who that is, 
Rob?” suggested the corporal, boldly. 

“Meaning Steven Meredith,” the other con- 


` | might occur. 
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“tinued. “And it looks as if he might be respc 
sible, because he has his layout near by. S 
there’s another of the same breed hereabou 
unless we’re clear off in our guess.” 

“This Monsieur Bruelle who owns the farm z 
` where Steven has his headquarters, you’re refer- 
ring to, I take it, Rob? It would be more in his 
line, I should think, because the other is con- E 
cerned in really big things that the German army 3 
ought to know about. But we're getting over the E 
stone arch now, you see, Rob.” S x 

“And the old wire still runs on everlastingly,” 
remarked Tubby, who was limping along at the — 


heels of his companions, eager to see all that 


“No, you’re wrong there, Tubby,” Rob in- = 
formed him, “because here’s where it seems to ; 
sink down into the earth.” 

“We've got to the cache then, looks like, Rob?” 
cried the excited Merritt. : : 

“Let me have that stick near your feet, Tubby,” — 
remarked Rob, calmly. 


It was only a splinter of wood. How it came 


to be there on the clean railway none of the scouts — 


__ knew, nor did they care. Rob immediately began 


- 


3 to use it as a gardener might a trowel when about 
= to plant a flower. He dug down, and started to 
throw out the earth or gravel that composed the 


filling of the railway line between the ties. 


This sort of thing went on for a couple of 


minutes, both Tubby and Merritt standing there 


= and watching with eagerness. 


“Let me know if you get tired, and TIl spell 
you,” said the latter, always ready to do his part 
of the work. 

“No need,” Rob informed him, “because I’ve 
struck something solid right now!’ 

“Oh! be careful how you jab it!” cautioned 
Tubby. “If it should be just sticks of dynamite 
a blow would be enough to set them off, and you 
know what would happen to us then, Rob.” 

Rob began to scoop the earth up with his hand, 
showing that he himself was in no humor to play 
with edged tools, or run any unnecessary chances 
when handling explosives that had been secretly 


buried. | 
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In this manner he gradually unearthed whai ; 
appeared to be a metal box, small in dimensions, Ż E 
but quite heavy, as Rob found when finally he 
started to lift it out of the hole. The wire they — 


had traced so carefully ran into the casing of the 


metal box. Even had the boys been less bright 


than was the case, they must have guessed that 
this was some sort of an infernal machine, con- 
taining dynamite that, when exploded, would 
shatter the masonry of the arch, and cause a gap 
to appear in the line of railway. 

“Don’t shake it, please, Rob!” begged Tubby, 
as he thought he saw an inclination on the part 


of the scout leader to do something of the sort. 


< ¢“Can you hear the clock ticking inside?” 


Neither Rob nor Merritt laughed at Tubby’s 
innocent remark. This was too serious a time 
to allow merriment. 

“This doesn’t happen to be the kind of a bomb 
that goes off at a certain hour, Tubby,” explained 
Rob gravely. “It has no mechanism inside it, 
only explosives. The wire must run to some bat- 
tery that is concealed. Wherever the other end 
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of the wire may be, the operator could hide him- 
self there, and press a button at a certain minute 
so that the explosion would come off.” 

“Whew! wouldn’t that make the boys’ eyes 
stick out though, if they could see it, and hear 
how I tripped over the wire!” Tubby exclaimed. 
From his manner it became evident that he meant 
to claim some of the honor of making this impor- 
tant discovery. 

“I don’t think we want to handle this thing any. 
longer than we can help,” Rob told him. ‘None 
of us would ever sleep sound if we took to carry- 
ing it around with us. The sooner it’s dropped 
out of sight the better.” 

“Hurl it into the creek, then?” suggested Mer- 
ritt. “There’s a nice open patch of water that 
looks to be of some depth.” 

Accordingly, Rob poised the metal box, and 
after calculating the distance, gave it a toss. A 
second later and there was a splash, after which 
it disappeared from sight. 

“Good riddance of bad rubbish!’ chuckled 
Merritt, rubbing his hands as though he felt quite 


ought to vote us a gold medal for what wes 
gone and saved them to-day by this little job.” 7 E 
That was Tubby’s time. He immediately i : 
started to puff himself out just as you may have — 3 
seen a pouter pigeon do on the barn roof. = 
“I hope now you're going to give a little credit = 
where it’s due, fellows?” he remarked, stoutly, as E 
if one who meant to stand up for his rights. E 
“After all it seems Tubby can be of some use, E 
when it comes to holding doors shut, and kicking = 
up concealed wires that lead to terrible bombs. 
Sometimes it pays to be clumsy, even if your best 
chums do make all manner of fun of you.” | 
Merritt knew this thrust was meant for him, 
and that possibly he deserved it, too. 
“I take it all back, Tubby. You'll have to 
_ excuse my rash remarks. TIl learn in time to _ 
appreciate you at your true worth. I'll consider 
myself kicked, and we'll open a new account. It- | 
was the luckiest stumble you ever made, Tubby, _ 
believe me.” ; 


“It may have been the means of saving many 


a 


: “lives,” added Rob, seriously. “Whoever laid this 
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mine meant it for some desperate purpose. He 
was working in the interest of the F atherland, 
and acting under the belief that anything that 
could do the enemy damage was justified in war 
times. The Germans vow that they are with their 
backs against the wall, and that the whole future 
of their country as a nation is the stake they’re 
playing for.” . 

i “All a terrible mistake!’ declared Merritt, 
vigorously. : 


“They believe it, just the same,” continued Rob, 


“and that’s why they do so many terrible things 


that shock the civilized world. That’s why this 
man, whoever he is, was ready to blow up a 
troop-train if, by doing it, he could strike terror 
into the hearts of the Allies.” 

“I’m real glad I got my foot in that plaguy old 
wire now,” said Tubby. “Every limp I take, it’ll 
seem to me, I’m hearing brave French or British 
soldiers thanking me for saving them from get- 


ting blown up. What’s a skinned knee to a fel- 
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low when he knows it all happened in a goo: 
cause?” 7 2 

“Fine sentiments, Tubby!” Merritt told him, n 
patting the fat chum on the back; “and they do 4 
your bringing-up credit.” x l 

Rob stooped down again, and commenced fill- a 
ing up the cavity from which he had taken the 
metal bomb. l 

“We might as well fix things as much like 
they were as possible,” he was saying as he — 
worked; and Merritt, commencing to assist him, = 
added : : 

“Yes, no use letting them know anybody got 
on to their game. Then when the time comes to 
` push the button and make connections, there a 
won't be any big bang at all, and somebody is 
slated for a shock.” 

“There’s only one thing about it that makes 
me feel bad,” Tubby told them. “We went and 
gave our word to Herr Haskins not to betray 
Steven. It’s too bad, because even when he’s 


playing such an awful game here with the Allies, 
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weve got to shut our eyes and make out we don’t 
see a thing.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, Tubby,” he was in- 
formed by the patrol leader. 

“But we did promise, and we always keep our 
word, don’t we?” protested the other. 
ye Ves, but I’ve been thinking it all over, and if 
the chance comes I’m meaning to force this 
Steven to go back to Germany in a hurry, on 
penalty of being handed over to the Allies, if he 
stays on this side of the border.” 

“Well, that sounds better,” agreed Tubby, with 
a relieved sigh. | 

“Tf we'd had more time,” pursued Merritt, “Td 


have been in favor of setting that old bomb in a 


safe place, away from the tracks, and then, fol- 


lowing the wire till we found where the battery 
was, push the button, because I’d like to see 
what sort of a hole in the ground the explosion 
would have made.” 

“And by doing that we would have alarmed 
Steven, who must have known the grand scheme 


had been found out,” Rob told him. “So, on the 


whole, it’s at as wal we Moe rid of 1 
we did.” } 

They were not long in smoothing things o 
nicely. Unless one searched closely, actuated by 
some suspicion that there had been tampering 
with the wire, it could never have been noticed- 
that anything was wrong. 

“That much is settled,” grunted Merritt, 
straightening up once more. F 

“How about that skinned knee, Tubby?” asked A 
Rob. È 

“Oh! it’s some painful, all right,” came the 2 
ply, “but such a little thing never could keep a 
Hopkins from following the’ path of duty. 
-Theyre made of stern stuff, and don’t give in 
easily.” 

Merritt half opened his mouth as if to banter : = 
Tubby, but apparently thinking better of it, re- l , 
frained. Really, that accidental plunge on the 
partof the stout chum had yielded such remark- | 
able results, that the corporal came to the conclu- 
_ sion he would be wise to hold his peace for some — 
time now. Let Tubby boast if he felt like it; no | 
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-one was harmed a particle, and it was not often 


Tubby had a chance to crow over his individual 


~ exploits. 


“I hope nobody was watching us while we did 


our little stunt,” Merritt remarked, as he looked 


-all around him. 


“How fortunate that trees seem to be growing 
on both sides of the track,” Rob commented. 
“On that account I don’t believe, even with a 
field glass, anyone could have seen us.” 


“Oh! I always said it was better to be born 


lucky than rich,’ muttered Tubby, as he came 


limping along in the wake of the others, making 
numerous wry faces, and yet trying to look quite 


unconcerned, if by chance he imagined either of 


them showed signs of turning their heads; for 


Tubby was proud, and would not wish them to 
discover that he winced under the pain that was 


one of the effects of his fall. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN SIGHT OF BIG GAME AT LAST. 


Once more they were pushing along the rail- 3 
way. Rob purposely made the pace to conform 3 
with the condition of the crippled chum in the | 
rear. He was always thinking about others, = 
which fact had made Rob by long odds the most 
popular fellow in the Long Island town where 

he lived. : -— 
© “Must be getting along to near where we ex- 
pect to leave the railway, I should think, Rob?” 
- suggested Merritt, presently. “3 

“We are,” came the reply. “Unless my eyes 3 
deceive me, that’s the curve right ahead of us now < 
that Mrs. Whittlesby said we would strike at the 
place we must turn off.” 3 

“To the right, wasn’t it >” asked the corporal. 
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“And the Bruelle farm isn’t far away, either,” 
continued Merritt. 

“T hope not,” muttered Tubby, unable to wholly 
repress his feelings. “Now I would like to know 
what you're snickering about, Merritt? Some 
joke you think you’ve got on me, chances are.” 

“No joke, Tubby, I give you my solemn word 
on it.” 

“Then what’s up?” persisted the other. 

“Well, I just remembered how you were won- 
dering what would happen to us next; and then 
to think that you should go and put your foot 
in it. But here we are at the bend, and it’s good- 
by to the track for a while anyway.” 

They stopped to take one last look around be- 
fore proceeding to the lower ground, because 


their elevated position afforded an elegant oppor- 


tunity for observation. It was very fortunate 


they thought to do this, for Merritt made a dis- 
covery that caused him to exclaim: 
“Now I wonder what that means? Has some 


raiding party managed to get around back of the 


Allies lines? Seems like ae are burn g 


farmer’s haystack.” 

“Why, it’s a column of black smol p ejac 
lated Tubby, when he also looked in the quarte: 
that commanded the attention of the other. = 

“And it seems to be getting stronger all the 
while, too,” added Rob. 3 

They stood there watching the rising black pil 4 
lar. There was no wind at that particular time, 
and consequently the smoke rose straight in the — 
air, until some distance from the earth’s surface, 
when it spread out in the shape of a cloud. 

“That sort of thing has been going on in ever 7 
so many places, even if the war isn’t two months = 
` = old,” Tubby mused. “Thousands of poor fam- — 
ilies have been cleaned out of house and home | 
up in Belgium. But so far they haven’t suf- 
fered any in Germany.” à . 

“Only away off in East Prussia, where the 
Russians swooped down and cut a wide swath,” 
corrected Rob, who had managed in various ways : 
to pick up considerable information concerning _ 


the progress of the strife east and west. 
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“But think of the nerve a raiding party of 
| Uhlans would show, to run around here, when 


any hour they might find themselves in a trap,” 


4 Merritt remarked. 

f “We don’t know that the Uhlans are responsi- 
À - ble for that smoke,” Rob hinted. 

4 “But it’s a farmhouse or barn burning, Rob!” 
= protested the other. 

; “Don’t you be too sure,” he was told. “There 


doesn’t seem to be smoke enough for that.” 

“Oh! did you see that?” cried Tubby. 

The column of smoke suddenly came to an 
end, as though snuffed out of existence. Then 
immediately afterward it once more climbed 
steadily upward. As the boys continued to stare 
they saw another distinct break come; and as be- 

‘fore, after a brief interval, the black column again 
took on its previous pillar-like formation. 

This went on until the scouts had counted six 
periods. Then the smoke column was no longer 
broken, but kept mounting upward without in- 


terruption. 
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“Rob, we ought to know what that stands sí 
cried Merritt, vigorously. 

“A fine lot of scouts we’d be,” Tubby added 
indignantly, “if we didn’t recognize it as a com- 
mon blanket-and-smoke means of sending a mes- 
sage. Many a time I’ve heaved a blanket myself, 
and talked with a distant post miles away.” q 

“Then somebody is signaling,” Merritt con- 3 
tinued, without paying any attention to what the q 
fat boy had said. “Question arises, is he one of = 
the Allies, or in touch with the Germans?” 

“Remember the rockets!’ warned Rob. 

“Then you’re inclined to think the same hand 


that started them soaring skyward is helping to — 


_. blanket all that black smoke, in sending an im- 


portant message—is that your idea, Rob?” 
“Tt stands to reason, doesn’t it, Merritt?” 
“Every time,” came the steady response. 
“What a nest we’ve struck, Rob, around this re- 
gion. And it strikes me it’s high time the activ- 
ities of Steven Meredith, or Jules Pelletier as he 
calls himself now, were being brought to a 


close.” 
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“They’re going to, mark my words,” Rob as- 


serted firmly. “Neutral or not, our word — 


pledged as it may be, we can’t stand for such 


Ek 
E, 


business. Steven must go back home, and start , 
in fresh. After that it’ll be none of our busi- 
ness, and we hope to be far away from the fight- 
ing zone by then.” 

“The smoke seems to be dying down,” an- 
nounced Tubby. E 

“Yes, because he’s sent his message, and 
doesn’t mean to keep the fire going any longer,” 
Rob explained. 

“Whatever it stood for, they’ve picked it up 
with their strong glasses, and can put something 
through that he told them about,” Merritt fig- 
ured out. 

“Of course we might guess all day long,” said 
Tubby, “and never come anywhere near finding 
out what it was he signaled.” 

“We may learn sooner or later,” Merritt in- 
formed him. “You remember we seem to be 
lucky that way. Whatever it may have been, he 
thought it so important he couldn’t wait for night 


of his rockets, but had to take the ee. 
being seen in broad daylight.” se 
“Let’s get a move on now. We wouldn’t kno 
any more if we argued until dark,” and as Rc 
said this he started down the embankment, ha 
ing settled upon the policy to be pursued. . 
“Look for the trail nearby, fellows!” 
Merritt. “You remember Mrs. Whittlesby ‘said i: 


called out 


there was one that, if followed, would take us 
straight to the farm owned by M. Bruelle.” È 
“What’s that over there, then?’ corns = 
Tubby immediately. X 
“Good eyes you’ve got, Tubby, I declare, for 4 
<; that does look like the trail we want to run a 
across!’ admitted the corporal. 2 
They were soon walking in single file along a 
what seemed to be a cowpath that wound in and = 
out, as though dodging the hammocks, and seek- 3 
ing the easiest route. : 
“If we can only manage to get toa place where 
we can. see the farmhouse,” Rob presently re- a 


marked, “it might pay us to lie in wait.” & 


IN FRANCE 


= Eo waylay our man, do you mean, Rob?” de- 


| manded Tubby. 


“Not exactly,” he was informed by the scout 


leader. “But for one I’d like to see if it was 


= Steven and this Bruelle who used the smoke and 


blanket game to send a message off.” 


“If we saw them come in from that direction 


we could set it down as a dead sure thing,” as- _ 


_ serted Merritt. “So I’m in favor of carrying out 


| your little scheme, Rob.” 


Tubby grunted his approval. The main part 
of the day was still before them, and they could 


_ easily afford to spend a little time in making sure 


of their ground before taking the final plunge. 
The path zigzagged on until poor Tubby began 

to despair of ever reaching the end of their jour- 

ney. Often he longed to sit down with his back 


to some tree, and cool his heated face by fanning 


it with his hat, yet he set his teeth firmly together 


= when this temptation assailed him, and waved it 


aside. 
Besides, Tubby would not have felt safe in 


separating from his comrades while in this wild 
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might a to a fellow who had cut e ir om 
his anchorage, and allowed himself to drift with 
the tide. À 
` At last, when hope had almost deserted Tubby, 4 
he heard Rob in the van say in a low tone that 
they had arrived at some sort of road. No doubt 
the Bruelle farm fronted on this thoroughfare. 
Indeed, Tubby had a faint recollection of hear- 
ing the housekeeper at the ruined château say as — 
much. : ; 3 
“We must be nearly there now, don’t you 7 
think, Rob?” he inquired, with such a plainti E 
note in his voice that the other hastened to reas- — 
sure him. 
“Were at the farm, all right, Tubby. Come — 


here, and Pll show you where you can see the 3 


3 
4 
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buildings plainly. With my glasses I warrant — 
you could make out the breed of that rooster | 
crowing on the fence there.” : 

“The luck of Bruelle, being able to keep his — 


flock of fowls when every other farmer in North- _ 
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; ern France has lost sheep, cattle, chickens, pigs 
| and often his house,” Merritt remarked. 

“Well, we happen to know the answer to that!” 

: Rob exclaimed, “and it wasn’t that the Germans 

_ chanced to miss his place, or that his stock didn’t 

; appeal to their discriminating taste. It was be- 

- cause he gave them the high sign that meant he 

_ was at heart one of them, and protected by the 
power of the Kaiser.” a 

Tubby was making use of the patrol leader’s 
field glasses. 

“Its just like you say, Rob!” he declared. 
“You can see even the teeniest thing through 
these. Why, seems as if I could put out my 
hand and yank a feather from that rooster’s 
tail.” 

“Keep watch beyond the house, Tubby,” he was 
told by the owner of the glasses; “because it’s 
there they would be apt to come along, and I 
should say pretty much like scouts do when they 
make believe they’re creeping up on a hostile 


camp.” 


“Tl spot ‘em, all right, Rob!” said t 
confidently. 3 | 


“Go slow about how you move the glasse: 
they do come in sight,” warned Rob, “beca 
I’ve known a time when the sun glinting on 
polished lens attracted attention, and gave | t 
game away.” 
“Yes,” Merritt confessed, contritely, “and 
remember, too, that I was the unlucky fello 
who was guilty of doing that. It lost our si 
the game, too. But it taught me a lesson I’ 
never forgotten since.” 

Tubby had flattened himself out on the ground. 
If they meant to stay there for an indefinite | 
period he believed in being comfortable. Be- 
sides, that lame knee of his would be all the better 
on account of keeping his weight off it tr 
spell. 

They could see that the Bruelle farm had E 
prosperous look. ‘The man had evidently suc- 
ceeded in raising good crops, and making the 
most of his many advantages. a 


Besides, if their suspicions were confirmed, 


 onds, and I’m bound to see better.” 
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M. Bruelle had a secret source of revenue that 


was denied his neighbors, since every now and 


_ then he could expect to receive a certain sum 


direct from the coffers of the German Govern- 


ment, to further the cause in which his services. 
were enlisted. 

Perhaps twenty minutes passed away in this. 
manner. Then Tubby was heard to mutter some- 
thing as he settled himself for another look 
through the glasses. 

The others became interested at once. 

“Think you see signs of them coming, do you, 
Tubby?” whispered Merritt. 

“There’s something moving back yonder,” re- 
plied Tubby, excitedly. “The bushes swish as if 


-a cow might be coming along just such a narrow 


_ path as we’ve been following. Wait a few sec- 


s 


Another little interval of silence, and then he 
spoke again. ) 

“Its two men, just as you said, Rob, and one 
of them seems to have a bundle of something 


under his arm that looks like it might be a 
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the smoke signal; and the one in front mt 


our Steven, I guess, because he’s go 


& 


case fastened over his shoulder with a strap.” 


Ce 


CHAPTER XVI. 


SCOUT-CRAFT. 
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_ A nervous hand clutched T ubby’s sleeve, and 
E Merritt’s voice muttered in his ear: 


“Please let me have a peep, Tubby, that’s a 


3 good fellow! When you mentioned that he had a 
field-glass case strapped over his shoulder, it 
= gave me a thrill. Remember what we believe is 
4 hidden away in the lining of that case, and how 
A much it means to the Crawford family !” 

= “Crawl along here by my side, Merritt. You 
_ know I mustn’t move the glasses any more than 
7 I can help,” the fat scout answered. 
“Clap your hand over the lens, and there’s no 
= danger of the sun striking the glass,” suggested 
Rob. r 

_ Merritt was quickly stretched alongside the 
= other, and had his eyes glued to the smaller end 
2 of the field glasses. It could be noticed that he 


was trembling so that he had hard 


had followed across the ocean and through Bel- 2 
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ing his arms, although both elbows ‘rested 


ground. Indeed, Tubby even had to lend a hai 


understanding why the other should be 


nervous. 


Steven again when we meet him.” 


Merritt, as he said this, covered the end of the 


glasses with his palm, and in that fashion handed _ 


them over. Of course Rob was glad not to be 
left out. He must have felt more or less curi- 
osity concerning this remarkable man whom they 
gium to the battle line in France. E 

The glasses were powerful enough to bring the a 
moving figures of the pair very close to view, a 


and it was an easy thing to mark the strong 


faces they bore. When the General Military = 
Staff in Berlin picked out that man as its most — 
trusted. foreign agent, it certainly could have — 


made no mistake. The amazing things he had z 
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i anih stood as Aien proof of this 
fact. 
Here he was posing as a genuine Frenchman 


under the name of Jules Pelletier, and was high 
up in the confidence of the French leaders. Per- 
haps the real Jules had fallen into the hands of the 


invaders, which gave them the brilliant idea of 


-having Steven assume his identity, and play the 


game for all it was worth. 

“They’ve gone into the house,’ muttered 
E ubby, who was watching every move, though no 
longer able to see the expressions on their faces. 

“Lets creep back here a bit, where we can 
talk without any danger of being noticed,” sug- 
gested Rob. 

In reality he saw that Merritt was all broken 


up over glimpsing the article he had been pur- 


-suing so long. Rob wanted to give him a chance 


to recover his usual confidence and steadiness 

before they thought of taking any action.’ , 
“Just to think,” began Merritt, as the patrol 

leader knew he must do, “we’ve actually seen that 


case at last after trying to picture it so long. 


remarked. “The smoke was made by those two 
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Merritt, is to get a grip on your nerves, and 
your old self again. The way you feel you 
too.rattled to be of much good. Shut your ja 
together like you’ve seen a steel trap do, a 
make up your mind to be as cool as a cucumbe 

“I was just going to tell him that myself, Rob, 
asserted ‘Tubby; which was more than enoug! 
to settle the corporal; for when it reached a poin 
that even Tubby could take him to task for lack 
of steadiness he realized he was badly rattle 
indeed. 


“We seem to have settled one thing,” the lead . 


men. I was wondering if it had anything to do 
with what is going on down at the bridge, where _ 
we could see a swarm of French engineers worte 
ing like busy ants.” Soe 

“Mrs. Whittlesby told us that o had been = 


bs 


the Paranie French under General Joffre, and 
i lately when von Kluck’s army of Germans crossed 
_ over. And now, there it is still being used by the 
4 trains that fetch reénforcements from Paris, the © 
= repairs making it as strong as before the war.” 
_ “Rob, I guess I’m quieted down by now,” as- 


- serted Merritt, anxiously. 


The other gave him a critical survey and shook 
his head, at the same time smiling. - 

“Excuse me for differing with you, Merritt,” 
_he said, grimly, “but while you’ve managed to 
smooth your face, your heart is still jumping a 


_ whole lot faster than it’s accustomed to. Plenty 
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- of time, so just settle back to cool off. Slow 


_ but sure is a pretty good motto for all of us in 
Z this enterprise, Merritt. Too much haste has 
E -ruined many a fine game.” 

“If we do have to hang out here a while 
longer,” Merritt insinuated, “don’t you think we 
might as well put in the time figuring how we're 

- going to get up close to the farmhouse without 


_ being seen?” — 
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; “Not a bad idea at all, Merritt,” Rob admi 


want, unless we’ve been humbugged right along 
“You mean that the old miner might have be 
laboring under what father once called an hallu- 
cination, a condition of the mind where one — 
imagines things as existing that never were? But 3 
please don’t forget, Rob, that over home we've 4 
got the other half of that chart and the direc- s È 
tions. Neither part is worth a scrap alone, but 
together they point out the way to the rich lode 3 
that was handed over to my people as an in 
heritance.” 
“I have about as strong hopes as even you can 


feel, Merritt. I only say what I do to prepare 


you for the shock in case you found the space 
back of the lining in the field-glass case empty B 
“Don’t mention it, because it isn’t going to turn 
out that way, and I know it, Rob!” asserted the 
other, between his set teeth. 
“About what you just mentioned,” continued 


the scout leader, “I think we could make a wide 
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_ -détour .of the place, so as to come down on the 


other side, the same way those two men did.” 


The scout blood began to stir in the veins of 
Tubby and Merritt. They nodded their heads, — 


agreeing with what the leader had said. 


` “Tt shouldn’t be such a hard job,” went on 
Rob, “to take advantage of all sorts of cover, 
brush, trees, and the outbuildings that lie back 
of the house, to fetch us up close. Fact is, I could 


almost guarantee that we could reach the rear of 


the farmhouse without being seen.” 


_ “How about a dog?” asked Tubby, suddenly. 
Tubby could look back to more than a few real 
unpleasant experiences with dogs, and he never 
made any pretense at being valiant where canine 
teeth were concerned; indeed, had Tubby been a | 
genuine hobo he could hardly have entertained a 
more healthy respect for the noble four-footed 
guardians of scattered country places. 

“Has anybody glimpsed such a beast around, 
or heard a single yelp?” asked Rob. 
To all appearances nobody had, for both Tubby 
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the question was put. 


Bruelle,” argued Rob, uel the fol $ 


- heaved a satisfied sigh, and seemed much relie 


in mind. ` 5 ee 


“I'm generally willing to take my share of t 


=: : risk,” Tubby explained, when he saw Merritt | 3 
: looking inquiringly at him, “but it seems I r 
pretty badly handicapped just now. I never 

could run anything in the same class with yo 

fellows; then add a sore knee to the heft Tm 

carrying and you’ve got me in a hole. Sol hav 

to allow myself to say ‘thank goodness’ when I 

hear we won't be made to knock up against a 

i French bulldog or a Siberian wolfhound.” 
Rob saw that Merritt was once more fit for 
carrying on his part of the enterprise, and hence E 
he fancied that any further delay might work to 
their disadvantage. i = 


“We'll begin to navigate around the farm, if : 


marked. 
“Don’t hold ba on my account,” the other 
_ replied, hastily. “Whatever you give me to do 
E Tm bound to carry it out, if I have to crawl on 
my hands and knees. All the Hopkins are built 


= they start.” 

“Yes, it looks like nothing could stop them any 
- more than it could a hogshead full of stones roll- 
ing down hill,” chuckled Merritt. 


“Rob, he’s all right again, make sure of that,” 


-~ asserted the stout boy. “When he gets to josh- 
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ing me like that, Merritt’s recovered miracu- 
lously. Lead off, and look back once in a while 


to make certain the poor lame scout is still in 


line. I sure hate to be left in the lurch.” 


Rob had figured out his plan of campaign, 
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mostly while lying there waiting for the two men. 
He had made a mental map of the surrounding 
-~ country, and could tell fairly well just where they 

might expect to follow the open stretches, and at 
; - what points it would be necessary to skulk along 


: rier you can walle again, “abby,” he a 
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: that way. They get there by hook or crook, once 


behind fences, neler or any kind of shel 
found accessible. 

It was this happy faculty of always. pa 
in advance of the time for coming events that 
had gained Rob Blake much of the reputation he _ 
possessed among his friends of Hampton Troop. : 
And, no doubt, it had had much to do with hi a 
being chosen for the responsible post of patrol 3 
leader, as well as assistant scout-master. 

Tubby managed to tag along, though their 
progress would have been more rapid had he not a 
been bothered with his lame leg. Rob made it — 
as easy for the cripple as he possibly could, and E 
yet keep up the advance. 

Always they watched to see that they kept well 
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down whenever the house appeared in sight 
through some opening. On several occasions 


this necessitated what Merritt called a “crawl,” | 


-the boys flattening themselves on their faces, and 


hunching along in this fashion, inch by inch as it — 
were, until the danger spot was passed. 
Somehow all this revived old memories in their 


minds, and they really enjoyed the sensations if 


started into life. They could almost imagine 


themselves back in the peaceful sylvan shades of 


a Long Island dwarf oak patch, only for that 


horrible roar of great guns not many miles dis- 


3 tant, which swelled to such a chorus that there 


were times when they were almost deafened by 
the clamor. . 

And then again, as they were in the midst of 
the circling movement, a train came rattling along 
the railway track, causing the boys to turn and 
look. Here once more they had the most posi- 
tive evidence that they were in a land that was 
racked with the turmoil of war. The cars were 
totally unlike those. to which they were accus- 
tomed at home, being much shorter, and each 
“carriage” divided into compartments. And 
from every window and side door they could see 
innumerable heads of French blue-capped sol- 
diers thrust, eagerly striving to catch their first 
glimpse of the battle line which they knew they 
must be approaching. 

Finally, after nearly an hour of this sort of 
scouting, the boys realized that they had accom- 
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Rob > had drawn in his mind. There eS, 


outer buildings between them and the farmho 


and if they chose to continue their advance, t 


could expect these to shelter them to some ext 

“Don’t you think it’s about time to tell us tl 
rest of your plan, Rob? What’s the next mov 
please?” whispered Tubby, as they crouched ther 
amidst the brush. 

“Very well,’ came the answer. “You a 
Merritt are to wait here till I come back.” . 

“From where, Rob?” continued Tubby, while — 
Merritt drew a long breath, his face clouding 
. , with disappointment because the patrol leader 3 
evidently meant to leave him out. : 
-= “J think it only right one of us should take a 
look in on the farm people,” explained Rob, “and 
I’ve chosen to settle that obligation on my own = 


shoulders.” 


a CHAPTER XVII. 


UN EXPECTED YIBIPORS, 


Tubby looked relieved, but here was certain 


a shadow of keen disappointment on the face of 


eis Crawford. He had not expected to be 


_ left behind; and yet his good sense told him Rob 


should be the one to make the venture, because 


he was best fitted for the work. 


So he swallowed his chagrin, and even tried 
to look satisfied. 

“You're the captain, Rob, and we'll do what- 
ever you say. Only learn all you can when you're 
near the farmhouse. Rob, if you should happen 
to get a chance to pick up anything worth hav- 
ing—er, an old field-glass case, fr instance, 


‘please don’t skip it, will you?” 


“T certainly won’t, Merritt,” his chum assured 


him. : 
Rob lost no time in useless preliminaries. ‘The 
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sooner the thing was over with the better. 
far as he could see there was no reason why < 


2 immediate start should not be made. 


parting words of the patrol leader. “If anything: S 


should happen to separate us, you remember the Ee. 


regular code of signals we use. So-long, fel- 
lows!” a 

“He’s gone!” said Tubby, in rather an awed = 
whisper, for by now the real thrill of the situation * 
was beginning to get on the fat scout’s nerves. = 

Merritt glanced up at the sun. 

“I shouldn’t think he would be more than half 
an hour at the longest,’ he muttered, and his 

` manner indicated that it would surely seem the 
longest half-hour he had ever spent. 

Tubby knew from the way his chum observed 
the sun that he meant to keep track of the pass- 
ing time. Now Tubby was not very well able to 
do this himself, because he did not pay enough 
attention to small things. But to Merritt the — 


clear heavens were as the face of a sun-dial, and | 


x 


he could always be relied on to come close to the 


actual time. 


_A resourceful boy of that stamp seldom has 


need of a watch; he is as familiar with the posi- 


_ tions of the various heavenly bodies as an old 


sailor, who, upon coming on deck, can give one 
look aloft and tell you almost to a minute how 
the day or night goes, provided the sky is clear. 

Tubby lay there and rested. He was satisfied 
to keep quiet, for it gave him a chance to rub his 
lame knee and recover his breath. 

The minutes dragged along. Every little while 
impatient Merritt would take a look as though 
he had faint hopes that the patrol leader might 
be discovered heading back toward them. 


Once the two crouching scouts heard voices 


| _ from the direction of the farmhouse, and Tubby 


wh oa 


manifested considerable anxiety. 
“Oh! you don’t think they’ve nabbed Rob, do 


you, Merritt?” he said in a weak voice, though 
his jolly face at the same time took on a look of 


determination, as though Tubby would be ready 
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need for bold action. 


We 


corp 


to respond shou 


Merritt had listened, and so far as he 
tell there was nothing to indicate trouble for | 
missing scout. | : 7 

“We needn’t worry about Rob,” he hastene 

to tell Tubby. “There never has been a time ot 


old Long Island when he wasn’t able to take care 


of himself; it’s going to be no different over her 2 


in France. Rob’s all right!” r 


os 


Nevertheless Tubby was not feeling quite so = 
contented as before. Whenever Merritt crept to Š 

his lookout to take an observation, the fat boy a 
would follow him with an anxious gaze; and as 

~*~ soon as the other returned to his side it was to — 
| encounter a mute appeal in Tubby’s eyes. a 
“Nothing doing just yet,” Merritt would say = 

and then meaning to encourage Tubby he usually 
continued: “Next time I look, I expect to see i 
him`crawling this way.” i ; 
When this had been repeated several times > 
Tubby broke the silence by saying: : 

“You don’t think that we had better be going 
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ng to see if aih has happened to gu oe - 
: you! p” £ } č: 
“Well, not yet, Tubby,” he was told. “We had 


E our orders to stay here, and it’s too soon to take | S 


the responsibility on our shoulders.” 


“But ain’t your half-hour up, Manc 


-whined T ubby. 


“By a scant margin it might be,” answered 


Merritt; “but hold your horses awhile. P1 limit 


myself to three more looks; and if he doesn’t 
show up by then, why we might think of advanc- 
ing closer to the house.” 

With that Tubby had to rest content. Half a 
loaf was better than no bread, according to the 
scout way of thinking, for scouts are taught to 
always look on the bright side of things, and 
that nothing is so bad but that it might have 


-been a whole lot worse. 


After all it came about that on Merritt’s very 
next trip to his lookout he saw Rob creeping along 
toward them. Tubby was watching closely, and 
he knew as well as anything that it was all right, 


because Merritt turned.and nodded to him. 


“Bly! bully! ‘bully P + Tabby there: 


expressively to himself; and anyone who 


the fat boy could have seen that he was c 


= siderably excited, because, as a rule, he seldor 
ae used such language, leaving it to Merritt, o y 
Andy Bowles, the bugler of Hampton Troop and = 

a select member of the Eagle Patrol. a 
Presently, sure enough Rob made his appear- a 
ance. Merritt stopped to escort the leader into x 
“camp,” if that term might be used to designate 
the place where Tubby and the corporal had been : 
stretched out while waiting for Rob’s‘return. 
Of course each of them had a dozen questions — 

at the tip of his tongue, a fact Rob evidently _ 

-~ vknew, for the first thing he did was to raise his 
hand as if to check any coming flood. , 2 
“Tell you all about it as soon as 1 get my © : 
breath back,” he said. Boku on your stom- 


ach takes the wind out of you.” 


Pretty soon Rob had recovered enough to talk, z 
and knowing how anxious the others must be to 
hear his‘ report he began: 


“I got there easy enough, you see. Only a 


i couple of tough places to tackle, and I navigated — 4 
them O. K. The two men were inside the house | 


when I arrived. I could hear them talking, for 


= a window was open, with some flower bushes 


under it; so, of course, that was where I bunked 
as soon as I could.” 

“Just the two of ’em, I suppose?” Merritt man- 
aged to get in with. 
~ “That’s all,” Rob replied. “If Bruelle has any 

help on his farm I didn’t get a sight of them. I 
rather think he’s alone. Things are at a stand- — 
still. Besides, he couldn’t trust any French 
workingman with his secret. It would be all his 
life was worth.” 

“Could you make out what they were saying, 
Rob?” asked Tubby. 

“Part of the time I caught enough to patch it 
together and understand. Most of the talk 
- seemed to be about something the French general 
was doing—bringing up a train of big euris from 
the French town of le Creusot where the rival 
of the German Krupp works is located. And 
from little things I managed to catch I’ve got an 
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= carry this news to von Kluck up there 


ridge.” 7 eke Ss 
- “Did you try to see what Steven looked lik 


asked Merritt, really more concerned with 


that the French expected, and which was dou 
= less urgently needed by the army now endeavo 


ing to push the invaders out of France. 


“Well, yes,” replied the patrol leader, thinkin 


it best to yield to the importunities of his chum, 


IN 


for he could easily guess how anxious Merritt 

must be. “When I found a chance I managed 

to lift my head just far enough to peep over the : 

rim of the window-sill. ‘The bushes grew so : 

close that they helped me a whole lot.” 

“Yes,” prompted Merritt, encouragingly. 

7 “Steven may be made up to fill his part as this — 
= Jules Pelletier,” Rob told them, “for to my eyes : 
: he looks to be a regular Frenchman. I could see 
he was a-keen one, and the snappy way he spoke : < 


as he walked nervously up and daqasala eS 
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-= risks he assumes.” 
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with all the terrible 2 
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E living a fast life, 
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“But, Rob, you haven’t even mentioned any- 


Ž thing about the field-glass case?” urged Merritt, 


-in a pleading voice. 


_ “I mean to when I get to it,” Rob continued. — 
“He had it across his shoulder, dangling from a 
strap. I reckon he finds great use for the glasses 
around here, because there must be places where 
he can even notice the tide of battle ebb and flow 


up there along the slopes. And if he chooses to 


look the other way he can watch those French 


engineers working at that bridge across the 
Aisne.” 
“That’s just the trouble,” complained Merritt. 


“He keeps the field-glass case with him a whole 


lot too much. If he’d only lay it aside, hang it on 
a hook by that window for instance, a fellow 
might have a look in. I don’t hanker after his 
old glasses but I do want to rip out the lining of 
that case mighty bad, and get what’s been snug- 
gled back of it all this while.” 

“Plenty of time, so take it easy, Merritt,” he 


3 was told. Wels re geia to here 


grows warm, and there’s little danger of 


losing it now. From three thousand miles we 


cut the distance down to three hundred feet, m 
or less. I call that real good work; and we ough 
to feel highly encouraged.” 
Merritt gulped something down that De to 


eae 
ae 


be sticking in his throat. l 

“I suppose I ought to be ashamed to act as ii a 
have, Rob,” he said, “but you know how this _ 
thing has been hanging fire a long time, and now — 
that we’ve got a chance to do something, I have 
hard work keeping cool.” x 
“We're bound to have that case, and that’s the ; 
~ whole of it,” the patrol leader assured him. ooo 3 
no other way opens up, we'll face Steven, and q 
demand that he turn it over to us. When he 5 
understands how we hold a club over his head, 3 


and can threaten to tell on him, he’ll be glad to > 


give in.” : 

“But suppose he started to leave here?” sug- 
gested Merritt. “His business is of a kind that 
keeps him jumping. The French believe him to _ 


3 his ‘M’sieu Tales Pelletier, a member of the 


Caber of Deputies in Paris, and in that way 
ies been getting all the information he turns 
over to the Germans. Could we stop him from 
_ leaving here, Rob? We haven’t so much asa toy 


pistol, you know.” 


“We wouldn’t need a single weapon,” declared 


his friend, firmly. “Armed with the knowledge 


of what we’ve learned about the double part he’s 


_ playing here, we could give Steven the scare of 
~ his life.” 


“I think so, too,” Tubby managed to say, wish- 
ing to let Rob know he agreed with what the 


=~ leader was asserting. 


“Well, let it go at that, then,” said Merritt, as 
though resigned. “Keep your hand on the wires, 
Rob, and when you get ready to touch the button 
we'll jump to the front to clinch things. Only 
I hope he doesn’t slip away, so we have to. do it 
all over again.” 

“Pm wondering,” Rob continued, “what they 


are scheming to do about that train of ammuni- 


tion and big guns coming from: 
gun works ar below Paris.” = 


“Yet you aidi: t 


on to their plan, it seems, Rob?” 


awful,” Tubby ren 


“No, that was the meanest part of it,” c 
the reply. “Every time they got to talking ab ) 
that they seemed to let their voices drop so 
a could only catch a word here and there. It w 
Se pretty thrilling to be hanging out there und 

that window, and those two desperate men mu 

tering to each other not ten feet away.” 

“I should say so,” agreed Merritt, with a nod 

of his head. “But how about that little explosive 
`» we dug up on the railway track, Rob? Would > 

you suppose they figure on touching that mine off E 

just when the train is starting to pass over the 

stone culvert?” e. 

“I thought of that, Merritt,” the other told : 
him, “and it may be their scheme.” : 
“Well, they'll meet up with some dicappoi 
ment when nothing happens after they press the 
button, eh, fellows?” chuckled Tubby. l 


Looks that way,” Merritt told him, at the 
same time watching the face of the patrol leader, 
for he could see that Rob: was not so certain 
hou that guess. “But what other way could _ 
E they do the train any harm, Rob? Those French | : 
engineers have made the bridge over the river 
safe before now, for trains have crossed it, as we 
happen to know.” 
_ “I wish I knew, I wish I knew,” muttered Rob, 
- and then he suddenly raised his head as though 
listening intently. 
The roar of the great guns came ae frequent 
- intervals. Still there ‘were periods when a 
dreadfully significant silence brooded over the 
country. The artillery duel was being kept up 


- intermittently, in preparation for some possibly 
= new assault which would be projected during a 
later hour of the day. 

“What in the dickens is that noise?” exclaimed 

Merritt. 

“Now if we were down in Mexico again,” 
~ said ‘Tubby, “I’d say it was a whole cavalcade of 
. = horses whooping it up, and coming this way.” 
o “And that’s just what it must be,” added Rob. 
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_ „thrilling tone. “Hark back to our little experi- : 


“Well soon e. ,, though, Tea they’r 
ey ate See for the farmhouse, 


cae and just use your eyes.” ; | 

A minute later and the sound had become wal 
times as heavy. They knew that in all a E 
bility there. must be several hundred of the on- = 
coming animals. i 

“There, I see moving figures through the thin ` 
copse!” said Tubby, triumphantly. Gs 

“French cavalry on the way to the front!” re- F 
marked Merritt, as more of the horsemen came 
galloping into view. a 


“Look again, both of you,” Rob told them in a 


ny 
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ence over in Belgium. Surely you ought to rec- 
ognize that uniform, the spiked helmet and the 
lance with the streamer attached to it!” 
Merritt gave a low cry of amazement as though _ 
he could hardly believe his eyes. 
_ “Why, Rob, what does this meant PA 
Uhlans, and here raiding back of the Allies’ bat- 
tle line! Oh! von Kluck must have taken the 
offensive again, I’m afraid!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE UHLAN SQUADRON. 


“No, that’s impossible,” said Rob, quickly. — 


4 “This must be some raiding party of their most 


= daring horsemen. They’ve been sweeping across 


the country, avoiding the French soldiers. Steven 
knew of their being in the neighborhood. It was 
for them he sent up that smoke signal.” : 

They lay there and stared, as line after line of 
the sturdy-looking German cavalry came pouring 
into view. It was a splendid sight, and the boys 
could not help feeling a wave of admiration pass- 
ing over them when they realized what terrible 


chances those several hundred hard riders must 


_ be taking. 


“Whee! what a mob of ’em!” Tubby whispered. 
His eyes were round with wonder as he con- 


tinued to peep through the bush, and watch the 


7 bustling scene alongside the farmhouse. 


ae Only the man nae napa 


‘said was Bruelle. Evidently Steven! aside 
AR 
it his best policy not to be seen by so ao 


as he is engaged i in work for his Sen If h h 
o lives through it all he may get his reward later. 
= The several officers in charge of the Uhl. 
detachment had clustered near the farmhouse 
door, and were hurriedly talking with Bruelle 
Undoubtedly they had ridden far since sun-up. 


Their horses were streaked with foam, and cov- 
`v ered with dust from the roads. A 
“Rob, do you see what Bruelle is doing?” ieee 
Merritt hoarsely, though trying at the same fie 

to keep his voice lowered. : = 
“Pointing back along the railway in the direc- 

tion of the river,” the patrol leader answered, 
o 


hey mean to make a sure job of it this time, | 
nd blow the bridge up sky-high!” Merritt con- 
4 tinued, excitedly. “They’ll charge down on the 
= men who are working there and take them by 
a surprise. Oh! what a shame we couldn’t at least 
E give them fair warning. They've got guns 
= around, because I saw some men with them. 
_ They ought to have a run for their r poi, Rob, 
don’t you think?” ; 
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“The destruction of the bridge may be a part 
of their game,” said Rob, reflectively, “but it isn’t — 
the whole of it. I still believe the train loaded 
with big guns and ammunition is the thing they’re 

E after.” 
4 “It'd be a terrible loss to the Allies, of course,’ 


a admitted Merritt. 

“And might turn the tide of ihe next fight 
they had,” continued the other scout. 

“There, you can see the Uhlan officer standing 
up in his stirrups and using his glasses. He’s 
looking straight toward the river.” 

It was Tubby who made this last remark, but 


then all of them had seen the s 
= there was nothing new about it. _ 


“If I were out there on the road,” 


Merritt, “and had a horse under me I woul 


word to those fellows down at the bridge in 


to put them on their guard.” =a 
“What*good would that do?” asked Tubby 


them ea to do, as they haven’t what 1 is cal ed 

initiative, which means every man must do his : 

own thinking at times. I know, because I’ve 

* taken the trouble to study it all up.” = 
“But if the Uhlans saw you, what den p2 asked 

Tubby. 


“Oh, what’s the use of talking when I haven’ 


got a horse, and I’m far from the road back 
here,” said Merritt, in rather a disgusted tone. 

Most of the cavalrymen stayed near the house, 
waitirig until such time as they received orders 


to start on again. A few restless spirits, how 
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oie began to move around, as ouch they found 


it hard to keep their mounts quiet. 

“Gee! I hope none of ’em work around this 
way, and ride roughshod over us,” Tubby re- 
marked, as though possessed with a new reason 
for alarm. | 

“No danger of that,” Merritt assured him, 
“unless you go to making faces at them, and in- 
viting them over. They’ll be moving off pretty 
soon. Just lie low, Tubby, and keep quiet. It’s 
all right.” 
= Rob was doing some tall thinking about that 
time. What Merritt had said about the workers 
on the bridge being taken off their guard and 
set upon by the Uhlan squadron gave him a bad 
feeling. It seemed so one-sided, and the boy 
had been brought up to believe in a square deal 
and a fair chance. 

He, too, wished there could be found some 
means to warn the industrious workers of their 
impending peril. It would at least give them a 
chance to flee, and that might be the means of 


saving precious lives. 


sroplane sith even a horse ice hee 
could be accomplished was indeed a a 
to solve. i x 


Tubby was now amusing himi ar 


less riders, Merritt kept his eye on the teade z 
although he believed he could discount the next 
move the Uhlans would be apt to make. _ 

“They can turn off there to the right, Rob, 
don’t you see?” Merritt whispered to the other, 
lying close to him, “and swing around so as to 
come up on the bridge from that wooded side. 
Pll bet you a cooky that’s what they’ll do, too.” 

“Then they may stay here, or else hide back of 
that timber until the ammunition train gets close - 
to the bridge,” explained Rob, showing that he 
was following up certain things in his mind, just 
as a general might figure the possibilities that : 
` were apt to come to pass after he had made his : 
first move in the war game. 

“There may be time for me to make my way. 
down there yet, Rob,” suggested Merritt, ready - 


ines 


rat the drop of the hat qe only the patrol 


leader gave his consent. 
A, But Rob shook his head. 


“It would be too risky to try,” he said, firmly. 


“If they saw you they would riddle you with 
= bullets. I may think up a better plan. Wait a 


minute, Merritt.” 


This was the first intimation the corporal iad 


received that Rob had something in mind. He 


knew that as a rule this meant Rob would yet be 
able to meet the conditions. Merritt became in- 


tensely interested at once, and his face looked 


so hopeful that Tubby, seeing the expression, 


himself, plucked up new confidence. 


“They’re getting ready to go, OPEN. P” he an- 


nounced. 


The Uhlan commander had festaced his glass- 
in the case fastened to his saddle. Even though 
they were at some little distance away, Rob could 
see that the officer looked like a man who would © 
lead his command through the enemy’s country, 
where a thousand perils lay hidden back of every 


village or bridge-head. 
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in the cause of the Allies than in that of th 


even have admired E Uhlan ao for 
there was anything that could elicit his praise it ġ 
was boldness, courage and dash. But on the 


other hand Rob was by now feeling more interest 


German invaders. Some of his people had come 
from the Rhine territory away back, and Rob- 
had always felt very tenderly toward the Old 
Country; but he could not subscribe to the mili- 


tarism of the Kaiser and the modern Germany. | 


So he experienced a fierce desire to save the — 
coming train loaded with supplies, if such a x 
thing could possibly be done. a 

It could be seen that the leader of the raiding 
party had formed his plans. The owner of the : 
farm was making motions, as though giving him — 
final directions concerning the best way to circle : 
around, so as to come upon the workers at the 
bridge without being discovered, 

Now those who had dismounted were once 
more leaping into their saddles, as though eager 


to be up and doing. It was their business to fight, : 
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and ride, and create a reign of terror throughout 


the enemy’s country. 


“There they go!” Tubby was heard to say, as 


j though he felt relieved to see the exodus of the 


cavalrymen. 

They streamed off, riding by fours, their pen- 
nants fluttering in the breeze. No hoarse cheer 
of “Hoch der Kaiser!’ broke upon the hearing 
of the listening boys; it was not the time for 


; any demonstration; and these hard riders knew 


when to keep silent as well as how to make the 
echoes ring with their shouts in a charge. 

Merritt turned toward Rob. It was as if he 
anticipated hearing him make some sort of a 
declaration, for certain words spoken by the pa- 
trol leader but a few minutes before led him to 
believe Rob had a scheme in view. 

And Merritt did not make any mistake when 
he arrived at this conclusion. Rob was already 
backing away from the spot where they had lain 
while watching the cavalry squadron. 

“Come on!’ he said tersely, so that even Tubby 


understood there must be something in the wind; 


o for he hastened 


speed possible. 


he hastened to relieve the curiosity of his c 


i = by sayings 


bridge, if only the attack is dki a little ee ore 
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“Tell us what it is then, Rob?” "asked ‘Tubby x 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A TREE SIGNAL STATION. 


= “Signal corps work again, that’s all,” was 
= Rob’s immediate answer. 

a eT He flag, you mean?” asked Merritt, while 
a Tubby stood and listened with open mouth, as 
usual. E 

“Yes, I told you I was going to keep it so as to 
remember our adventure at the château. Well, 
here it is,’ and with these words the patrol 
leader whipped something into view that-he must 
have had stowed away in one of his capacious 
pockets, or elsewhere. 

Of course the others instantly recognized this 
article. It was the homemade signal flag which 
Rob and Merritt between them had fashioned 
from remnants of household linen destroyed by 
the vandal band that had rioted at the château of 


= the invalid American. 
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When Rob allowed it to fall to its full len 
the so-called “flag” was about two feet in lengtl 


and not far from the same across. In the center 
was the patch of fiery red which Merritt had E 
pinned there to make it more realistic, so that it : 
: might not be mistaken for a flag of truce. i 4 
- “Flag’s all to. the good, Rob,” said Merritt, 
with a snap. “Where are you going to wave it — 
from? No use trying to climb on a housetop 4 
here, like we did before.” | 

“I thought we might find a tree that v È 
make a decent station,” replied the other, with- 
* out any hesitation. 
“Yes, that could be done, I reckon,” admitted — 
» Merritt. “Back yonder, for instance, would be a | i 
hunky-dory place. I should think you could climb 
up part way, and then be able to see the bridge all 
right, with the busy-bees working there.” 

“Come, let’s be on the move,” suggested Rob. 
“The Germans may attack right away; and then 
again, perhaps they mean to wait till the train 
gets to-the bridge. But it’s up to us to do some- 
thing.” 
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They started off, Tubby making his stout 
“pins” fairly “twinkle,” as he said himself, in the 


endeavor to keep close at the heels of his chums. 


He did not mean to be left out in the cold, even if 


eventually unable to climb the tree that was to 
serve as a signal station. 

“But Rob,” Merritt remarked, as though a sud- 
den thought had struck him, “even if you do get 
up to a place where you can attract the attention 
of the engineers at the bridge, you haven’t ex- 
plained yet how you expect to talk with them?” 

“Then you didn’t happen to notice something 


-there that I did,” returned Rob, as he hastened 


along, at the same time keeping a bright lookout 


for a tree that would answer his purpose. 

“What was that?” demanded the corporal, 
wonderingly. — 

“Why, those men of the French engineering 
corps have a flag party along with them, it seems, 
Merritt.” 

“Signal corps men, you mean, don’t you, Rob?” 

“Ves.” continued the scout leader, “I saw three 


of them standing there at the end of the bridge, 


. , message you sent.” 


semaphore, while a second one took do 


sage and answer in his hook ee 


Headquarters. Is that what ee mean?” aske 
Merritt. . . 

“N othing else,” he was told. 

“They are there to report on the constructio 
of the bridge, so that the commander of the 
French army may know how the work is getting 
on. Perhaps he gives orders to the engineers as l 
they keep building. But the main thing is that 
there are flagmen on hand who could read any : 

“I should hope so,” replied Rob. “I used to 
be a fair hand at sending.” 
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“You are still,’ declared the other gid 
“See how you fetched those soldiers to the châ- _ 
teau to bag the pillagers. And you can do it = 
again, Rob, if only we’re lucky enough to attract = 
their attention.” 


“We'll do what we believe to be our duty, any- 
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Paice ae Barston in trying his level best to 


~ accomplish what he believed to be his trust. 


In this case he had made up his mind that 


_ since they knew of the intended surprise on the 


4 _ part of that raiding squadron of Uhlans, and 


could possibly put the workers at the bridge wise 
to their grave peril, their duty lay that way. : 

It was not that Rob and his two chums had 
any hard feelings for the Germans. Had the 
case been just the other way they might have 
considered it right that an unsuspecting force of 
Teutons should be given a chance to avoid being 
taken by surprise, and shot down without an 
opportunity to defend themselves. 

“Don’t you see any tree yet, Rob?” asked 
Tubby between gasps, for he was having a pretty 
hard time of it trying to keep up with these more 
agile chums. 

“Ves, Tubby, I believe I’ve got my eyé on the 
very tree I want to find,” Rob answered, slightly 


_ changing his course. 


“The one with the side torn away by some 


Merritt, quickly. 
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windstorm, Rob do you mean that?” questio 


“You see the open part happens to be toward 
the bridge, don’t you?” | 
“Yes, and that’s going to give you a sweeping 
view, just as you figure,” Merritt assented. : : 
“Whoo! glad to hear it!’ came in a grunting 
voice from the rear, where Tubby was plunging © 
along ilike a freight engine running wild. | 
The closer Rob came to the tree he had selected, — 
the better he liked it. Once he found lodgment 
part way up its trunk he believed he could easily — 
view all that was taking place at the bridge over : 
the Aisne. Then the only thing that remained . 


=E to be seen would be whether he could attract the _ 


attention of the French Signal Corps men. | 
“No attack yet, anyway, Rob!” remarked the — 
corporal, as they presently found themselves at — 
the foot of the tree that had suffered through — 
some severe windstorm, so that one side was _ 
partly stripped of branches. 
“No,” he was told, “and that makes me be- 


lieve the Uhlans are lying in wait behind some : 
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fringe of trees. They want the train to get up 
to a certain point before they jump out on the 
engineers, and begin to play hob with things.” 
“You start up first, Rob, and IIl go along after 
you. Two may be better than one, you know; 
and I’ve got a good pair of eyes with me. While 
-~ you wave I can be looking through the glasses. 
‘If the sun was only right I could use my little 
round mirror, and throw a beam in the faces of 
the flagmen that would make them hunt up what 
it meant.” 
“Perhaps we may after all, Merritt, for the sun 
is in our faces when we look in that direction.” 
Without wasting any more time Rob began to 
climb the tree. As it had a limb not far from 
the ground this did not promise to be a very 
difficult task for one as nimble as the patrol 
leader, or Merritt; they were both soon mounting 
upward. 
Tubby had by now arrived at the spot, pant- 
ing and puffing like a porpoise. He looked up- 
ward to where he could see his chums climbing, 


and without more ado began to follow suit. 


© 
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"Tubby liked to be “in the swim” 


gram to be left in the lurch without makir 
least a strenuous effort to “arrive” 
though the labor tried his muscles severe 
Then by dint of squirming and pulling, the f 
boy even reached a second limb, where he halt 
to rest and recuperate. > 

As there was an open stretch between his pres 
ent position and the next grip above, Tubby soon : 
determined that it would be utterly unnecessary 
for him to exert himself any further, and so he 
_ _ concluded to stay just where he was. He had 
~ done his best, and that satisfied his conscience. : = 

Squatted there on the limb at the point where — | 
it joined the trunk of the tree, Tubby rested his 
weary back, and crooked his fat neck so as to 2 
watch what the others were doing up above him. 

Meanwhile Rob and Merritt had found the _ 
very place they were looking for. Spread out in = 


front of them was an uninterrupted view of the z 


See 
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country en Hie pradie fnna and the 


railway bridge over the Aisne River. 
~- “Couldn’t be better, eh, Rob?” grunted the cor- 
poral, breathing a little faster than usual after 


his recent climb. 


“I don’t see how we could improve on this,” 
was the reply, as Rob started to get out his flag 
and attach it to a stick he had made sure to fetch 


up with him, a little cord being found effective 


for this purpose. 

: Merritt reached over and took the glasses out 
of their case. They were small in size, but of 
fair quality, and when the corporal of the Eagles 
glued the small ends to his eyes, he could see the 
faces of the busy workers as plainly as though 
they were only twenty paces away. 

“At the further end of the bridge—do you pick 
them up?” asked Rob. 

“Now I do,” replied the other, eagerly. “Yes, 
you're right again, Rob. They are signal corps 
men, for I can see one of them holding the flags 
as they sit there and smoke cigarettes and laugh 


as they chat.” 
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“I think you'll find that another has the binox 
lars in his hand, and every once in a while h 
takes a look toward the hills, as if he has to kee 


on the watch for a message from headquarters. i 
“Why, thats what he’s doing right now, Rob, 


as sure as you live!” exclaimed Merritt. “Hes — 


up on his feet, and if only he’d happen to look” : 


this way how easily you could catch his eye af 


“There, I’m ready to start in!” remarked the = 


patrol leader as he finished tying the last string _ 


that attached the flag to the little staff. 


“Hurry! Hurry!” begged the corporal, “and — 


you may get him this turn yet!” 
So Rob began to wave his flag vigorously, with 


© © Merritt keeping watch through means of the field 


glasses. Tubby down below hugged his knees as 


he watched their actions, until he felt as though 
that “crick” in his neck would never come out 
again. 

“Too bad, we missed connections that time!” 
Merritt was heard to say in a disappointed tone; 
whereat: Tubby allowed himself a respite. 


“But one of them may look this way, so I'll 
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ee right along with the waving,” Rob re- 


marked. 

“Yes, and if a worker happened to see our sig- 
nal, he’d tell the flagmen, which would answer the 
same purpose. If you get tired in the arm, Rob, 
let me take a whirl at it.” 

“No danger of that,” he was told, as the scout 
leader kept up his persistent movement back and 
forth, again and again. F 

“Now isn’t this too bad!” complained impatient 
Merritt. “Just when we’ve got the thing rigged 
out to tell those chaps what’s hanging heavy 
over their heads, the signal corps men choose to 
take things easy, and swap yarns. See how they 
keep on laughing and jollying each other, will 
you? Why, seems like I could easily enough let 


out a whoop that’d reach their ears, if it weren’t 


for all that terrible hammering of big guns along 


the line.” 

“That idea of yours about the litle pocket 
mirror wasn’t a bad one, Merritt, if only it isn’t 
too far to send the ray, and make it tell. Suppose 


you give it to me, and I’ll make the attempt.” 
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= “Keep watch through the glasses, an 
_ manage to put the glint in one of their 
Rob told him, as he began to manipula 
pocket mirror. 8 Se E 


7) _ = 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE FRIENDLY WARNING. 


When Corporal Merritt picked out that little 
pocket mirror it was principally with the inten- 


tion of using it for heliograph work. He had 


always taken the keenest interest in all sorts of 
signaling, with flags, smokes and reflecting 
= glasses, and many a time had that same small 


round mirror done excellent duty. 
The range in this case was further than Mer- 


ritt had ever used it, which caused him to ex- 

2 perience some doubt with regard to the trick be- 

ing successful. Still, it is astonishing what power 

there is when a connection is made between a 

7 fragment of looking-glass and the sun’s bright 
ays. | . | 

Rob had some difficulty in getting the range. 

If the instrument he was manipulating had only 

been considerably larger he knew he could flash 
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the dazzling light of the reflected sun’s ra 
the faces of those three men without the slight- 
est trouble. And, of course, that being a part of 
their business, they would know instantly what it | 
meant. eo 
“Rob, it reaches there, give you my word it 7 
does!” exclaimed Merritt, suddenly, as he con. x 
tinued to keep his eyes glued to the end of the 


field glasses. “I saw it jump across a patch of 


lumber then, where there was a little shadow. 
There, that time you crossed the bunch, Rob! 
Back up just a mite, and—wow! one of them is _ 
scrambling to his feet, and I reckon you took him — 
in the eye, all right!” ye 


= ee: 


“Bully!” Tubby murmured down below, being 
. just as excited as those who were so busily en- : 
gaged working the signal station in the tree for 
all it was worth. 

Merritt continued to give directions that he ex- _ : 
pected might enable the one who wielded the lit- 
tle mirror to throw the reflection across the face a 
of the man who now stood there turning his paze i 
this way and that. 
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“Does he seem to look this way?” asked Rob, - 


anxiously. “Tell me as soon as you think so and 


Til get busy with the flag again.” 


“There, I saw the light cross his face again, 
Rob, and now he’s got on to which quarter it’s 
coming from. Wave your rag for all you’re 
worth, Rob; he’s looking this way as square as 
anything.” 

Whereupon the patrol leader followed direc- 
tions, and the homemade signal flag moved back 


and forth as violently as the circumstances 


allowed. 


Merritt gave a little cry of delight. 

“He sees you now, Rob!” he exclaimed. 

“Sure of that, Merritt?” 

“He waved his arms to us; and now the others 
are getting up in a hurry. One has the flags, 
and the other the glasses. You can start in as 
soon as you want to with your message, Rob!” 

“Fine work, fellows!’ gravely commented 
Tubby, with a satisfied chuckle, just as though 
he felt that he had participated in the work. 

Rob handed the pocket mirror back to its proud — 
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“owner. After ae what Ta 


ritt ben to think more of f that little articl 


; ever. 


to send. ie only hoped there might not be a 


material difference between the methods used i š 


customed. 
Would those men be able to understand a 
he was trying ever so hard to convey by means 
of a signal flag, and with only Boy Scout experi- 
“v ence back of it? Merritt had taken to watching > 
again, and his tongue was seldom quiet, as he 
tried to tell the human semaphore what was go- 
ing on over where the three astonished French- 
men were watching these movements. 
ji don’t think they quite get on to what you’ re : 
saying, Rob!” he called out. “Not that you donit 
spell it out correctly, but they’re French, you T 


know, and we’re American, and that makes sone _ 


nce. Give’ em the ane Rob, and See. 
if they want you to go back over it all again.” 
Sure enough, the man with the flags immedi- 
-ately notified them that there was a hitch, and it 
would be well to start afresh. 
Patiently Rob did so. He was determined that 
no trouble would be too much if only he could 
| accomplish what he wanted to do. ‘The men 
working there on the bridge looked so helpless 
— that he could not bear the thought of their being 
taken by surprise, and perhaps shot down before 
they could get possession of their weapons in 
order to put up any kind of a fight. 
“How about that, Merritt?” he asked, pres- 
: ently. ; 
“Hes beginning to get the sense of it, I should 
think, Rob,” replied the other. 
“Then I'll repeat it again!” declared the inde- 
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- fatigable patrol leader, as he proceeded to send 
_ the words: “Squadron Uhlans waiting to attack 
: ~ you when train comes!” 
4 “You've got that fellow worked up pretty 
. well, Rob!” cried Merritt. “He’s telling the oth- 


ers something of what he made out through t ah 
glasses. They're talking like a blue streak 


on him what it all means.’ Y 

“Huh! I should think it would give them just a 
fits!’ remarked Tubby, who, while debarred from : 
taking any active part in the affair, and not even y 
given an opportunity to see what was going on, 
could at least use his ears, and in some way man- 
age to keep his finger on the pulse of events. 


“There, the fellow with the flags is waving 
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now!” continued Merritt. “Hey! stop him, an a 
tell him to go slower, won’t you, Rob? I’m not 
an expert at the receiving end, and especially — 


when it’s a French signal-sender.” 


VAIDA 5 
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A minute later and Merritt again broke out. — 
“That time I caught his meaning, and he wants 
to ask you where the Uhlans are that you tell 
about. Go on and let him know, Rob.” 
Rob did not know himself, but he could have : 
a pretty good surmise. Over to one side and not 
a quarter of a mile away from the bridge there 


was a heavy line of timber. It looked to Rob as 
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though the raiding cavalrymen must have circled 


around and come up behind this shelter. Here 
they were undoubtedly lying in wait, ready to 
pounce out at a given signal, possibly when the 
ammunition train was slowly passing across the 
dangerous bridge that was being repaired. ; 

This, then, was what he began to try and tell 
the watching signal corps men. He had met 
with such flattering success so far that Rob felt 
as though he had cause for self-congratulation. 
And not wanting to have to repeat that part of 
his message, he was very careful how he manip- 
ulated his flag. _ 

“What luck?” demanded Tubby below, as he 
saw that Rob had finished sending. 

“He must have read it word for word, Rob!” 
cried Merritt, who had the benefit of the lens of 
the field glasses to assist him. 

“They’re jumping about,” Rob admitted, with 
a satisfied air, “and that last wave of his flags 
must have meant that it was all right, and they 
understood.” : 

Merritt generously handed over the glasses to 


upon which the chief engineer kept his bh 


hineilf what was taking place rE a th 
bridge. = 
ait was well worth seeing, too, Rob dada 
soon as he had focused his gaze on the spot the 
was the hub of interest. The three signal corp 
~ men had left the end of the bridge. They wer 


co as fast as possible to <a a little she 


exposure to the weather. 


No doubt there was also a camp table wee 


À prints, and the plans by means of which the work z 
on the bridge was going on. : 
“They’re hurrying to tell the one in charges be- 
= fore the alarm is given,” Rob observed, thinking 
that since he now held the glasses it should be aa 
his duty to keep his chums duly informed as to 
how things were progressing. 5 - 
“In that sun- -shelter, you mean, don't t yon 
Rob?” asked Merritt. 
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- “Yes, and now they’ve got there.” the other 


continued, still watching. 


“Gee! I bet you there’s going to be some tall 


hustling right away!” ventured Tubby, although 


he had to take it all at second-hand, since he 
could not see a single thing. 


“T wonder will the Uhlans attack them as soon 


-as the men on the bridge are called off to get 


their arms?” Merritt was saying; and that in- 
deed was what had been passing through the 
mind of Rob as he eagerly waited to see the next 
move about to take place on the river bank. 

“There they come hurrying out now, and I 
expect orders are being shouted along the 
bridge,” Rob continued, in a tense voice. “Men 
are running like mad in every direction, and I. 
can see some of them picking up their guns, which 
shows they are armed.” 


“But you don’t see the Germans rushing down 


at them yet, Rob, do you?” Tubby called out in a 


beseeching voice. 
“Not a sign of them yet, over by the timber,” 


Rob reported. “Given a little more time, and the 


ae 


make - a Stand But ao the re away 
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track, Merritt. Don’ t you see what’s cor 


“Its the ammunition train speeding t 


Jie. 


the bridge! É exclaimed Merritt. ets << 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


PE T A T N ee N 


THE FIGHT FOR THE AMMUNITION TRAIN. 


“Oh! don’t I wish I was up there with you 
fellows!” cried poor Tubby, but neither Rob nor 
Merritt could pay the least attention to his 
wants. 

They saw the long train coming with more or 
less speed toward the bridge. There were doubt- 
¿Jess signals shown so that the man who drove the 

motor would slow down while crossing the recon- 
structed span. He would perhaps even be com- 
pelled to Bring his train to a halt before reach- 
ing the gap, and then await orders from the 
chief engineer of the construction gang. 
“They’re coming, Merritt!” Rob suddenly ex- 
claimed, in a voice that was fairly quivering with 
“intense excitement. 
“Oh! who, the Uhlans?” begged Tubby. 
“Ves, but keep still down there: or else climb 


broken out of the timber, and as Merritt loo 
that way he could see them swooping d 
toward the bridge in a long double line. 

They made a wonderfully fine appearance wit 


the gay pennons fluttering from the tips of ‘th a: 
accouterments, and the splendid horses gallopi 


into battle as pote they formed a part of : 


attacking column. Men were leaning forwar d it 


a saddles, and eruh charia with the 


ashe Te eebied ee a Teas time with vivid | 


: recollections of what he was now witnessing. 


“The worst is yet to come!” replied the patrol 


_ leader, who realized that at any moment now the 


shock of battle was apt to reach them. 
Even.as he turned the glasses once more upon 


the French engineers at the bridge, he was just 


in time to see the initial shot of the fight fired. 


A puff of smoke told that some impatient owner 
of a gun had been unable to wait for orders. Rob 
could not hear the report, owing to the thunder 
of many horses’ hoofs, and also the muttering of 
those heavy guns miles away along the battle 
line. 

Perhaps the shot may have emptied one of the 
Uhlan saddles. At least it seemed to serve as the 
signal for a furious outburst of cheering from 
the advancing cavalrymen, a wave of sound that 
was hoarse and heavy enough to send a thrill to 
the heart of everyone who heard it. 

By this time the train had arrived close to 
the bridge. The Uhlans must have known of 


some ford further along, because they were.on 


isin: to prevent the flight of the train had it 
been attempted. : 
Their plans had evidently been cunningly laida 


zg 


Rob saw. Still, when these were arranged the a 
Germans had not been aware of several things : 
that were likely to upset their calculations. À 

One of these was the presence of the three : 


American Boy Scouts near the Bruelle farm at = 


just the critical time the invading squadron ar- A 


rived there in order to receive last instructions. 


Lee 


Only for the warning sent by the chums, the 
workers would have been caught off their guard, 
with the result that only the mockery of a defense 
could have been put up. z 

Other shots began to be heard P this time. 
The officer who had charge of the work of recon- 
struction at the bridge was also skilled in the 
arts of war as well as of engineering, for he had : 
gathered his men behind all sorts of shelter that 
would serve as temporary fortresses, and from : 
here they were beginning to pour in a warm fire : 


that promised to empty many a saddle. 
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The charging Uhlans divided into two detach- 
í : ments. It was a magnificent movement, and one | 
rf that won the highest praise in the minds of the 
í two boys who were watching all these things with 
staring eyes. 

“They’re meaning to cut the train off from 
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backing up!” called out Merritt, for the noise was 
: so tremendous by this time that to try and make _ 
© one’s self heard in an ordinary tone was the 
height of folly. | 
“And they're trying to get the man at the 
_throttle the first thing, so.as to keep him from 
working his lever!” added Rob, who could see 


these things better than his chum was able to, be- 
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cause of the help he received from the field 
glasses. 

“Anyhow they’ve got a chance now to fight 
back!” Merritt added, as though he might be try- 
ing to reassure himself that they had not done a 

7 wrong thing in sending that warning to the 
French engineers. 

As they saw this battle on a small though fierce 

scale, no wonder both lads were thrilled with the. 
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to both lads. ae 
“Oh! look at that flat-car just bekua the mo- 
tor! Merritt exclaimed. . $ ; 
“They’ve got some sort of a quick-firing gu 
mounted on it, back of a shield,” Rob instan 
told him. “It makes me think of those armo: 
motor cars we saw when in Antwerp. An 
they're starting to work it, you see, Merritt!” 
“Wow! you’re setting me near crazy down 
here!” cried Tubby, in despair, for he realized 


that he was missing the greatest spectacle that 


had up to then been encountered on the trip; but 


as it was utterly impossible for him to mount any 
higher i in the tree, he could only straddle his limb, 3 
and listen to the remarks let fall by his two more 
fortunate chums. : 


“See how it mows them down, Rob!” ejacu- 


a 


= Oh! how it does cut swaths in the line.” 
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men. 


ror and admiration. “They can’t stand for that 


long, I should say.” ` 
= “IPs terrible!” Rob replied. “Simply terrible. 


= Horses as well as men are down now, Merritt. 


“Just like oats falling under a reaper!” the 
other commented, although hardly realizing what 
he was saying, so busily engaged was he in watch- 


ing the rush of that double line of reckless horse- © 


“They'll never make it!” prophesied Rob. 
“Not if that belt of cartridges holds out in the 


Maxim gun!” Merritt added. 


It could be seen that the German tide was not 
so swift now. Many saddles had been emptied, 


and the horses were running wild. All this 


served to create a confusion that could not help 


interfering with the steady onset of the Uhlans. 


Braver men it would not have been possible to 
have found in any army » but they now found 
themselves up against a proposition that had not 


‘been counted on. To continue that charge would 
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have been sheer madness. ‘Their plan had fa 
and now they were entitled to accept a 
chance to save themselves. 


It was evidently impossible to capture or de- 


stroy the ammunition train; and if they sacrificed 
themselves to the last’ man what would it avai 


them, since no object would be accomplished. 


- thereby? a 
“Rob, tell me, they’re turning aside—isn’t that 3 
so?” almost shrieked Merritt. 2 4 
“Yes,” the other snapped. — 
“They’ve had enough of it then!” the corporal 


continued exultantly. E 
“Don’t cheer, Merritt!’ called out Tubby. a 
“Remember this isn’t our fight; and I take it a È 
heap of brave chaps have gone down in that- 
blooming row!” 3 o 
If Merritt had been almost tempted to give 
way to his excited feelings this gentle hint from _ 
Tubby restrained him. : 
“That’s so,” he exclaimed, somewhat abashed, 
“and Pm sorry so many of the Germans went 


down. They were gallant fellows every one of 


Pi a See 
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Be PA But this is war, and we’ve been seeing so 
many terrible things ever since it burst on us that” 
I clean forgot what I was about.” 
‘When the Uhlans, realizing that they had suf- 
_ fered severely enough in trying to accomplish 
their duty to the limit, then turned and galloped 
away, every man was bending low in his saddle. 
No longer did those gay pennons proudly float 
above their heads, for the lances were lowered in 
defeat. 

“Why, they’ve stopped working that Maxim!” 
Merritt announced. 

“That’s because they’re French, and when a 
foe has been beaten they don’t wish to rub it in 
after he’s turned his back,’ explained Rob. 
“Either that, or else the ammunition belt has been 
exhausted, and they’re getting in a fresh one.” 

“But the fights all over, aint it?” asked 
Tubby. 

“That’s what it is,” replied the corporal, once 
more able to remember that they had a comrade 


who was so unfortunate as not to have seen any- 
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“thing « of ‘that phone i ac 
was entitled to a pity. 


stood for a great deal in the a ao 

disappointment. 3 : ane 

“Rob, do you think it might have gone 
other way?” demanded: Merritt. 


leader. 
SY eS 
“I wouldn’t be surprised i it did, z Rob 
firmed, soberly, for after having witnessed su 
tragic occurrences he did not feel in the humor 
for displaying any gayety. “The French woul 3 
have been taken by surprise, and must have flec 
or been cut down; and chances are the preciou 
ammunition that the Allies rely on to keep up 
the artillery duel along the whole line here would 


have been lost.” 


Sa 


“Then we deserve a vote of thanks for what 
we did, don’t you think?” demanded Tubby, | find- = 


ing a chance to get a word in again. 
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“We don’t want any thanks,” Rob told him. 
“What we did was because we've been inclining 
toward the cause of the Allies ever since we saw 
Eso many dreadful things over in poor Belgium, 
and not because we dislike the Germans a par- 
ticle. This whole war is too awful for anything. 
It’s the biggest mistake that ever happened on 
the face of the earth. And its like will never be 


Ez 
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E 
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known again.” 

_“T hope not,” added Merritt, as he looked over 
to where he could see the French engineers run- 
ning out toward the struggling figures of dis- 
mounted and wounded Uhlans, not to finish them 
in a savage way, but to render what aid they 
could, even to throwing their arms about the 
almost helpless ones, and carrying them to the 
shelter where some army surgeon could ply his 
profession. 

The remnant of the dashing squadron of cav- 
alrymen had vanished around the belt of timber. 
What would become of them eventually neither 
of the boys could more than guess. They might 
be fortunate enough to break through and reach 
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the German lines in safety; and then again f 
sibly they would be overtaken by a superior 
force of British or French horsemen and con 
pelled to surrender, or else be cut to pieces if they 
refused to put up the white flag. ce 

“Our work is done, Rob,” said Merritt as he 
watched these things. 

“You're not sorry, I hope?” ‘asked the other 
returning his glasses to their case as though get- 
ting ready to drop down to the ground. 4 

“What, for doing what we did?” flashed Mer- — 
ritt. “I should say not, and Pd do it all over — 
again if there were any need of it. We’ve seen 2 


the worst side of the Kaiser’s men, I must say, | 


' all along, and it’s mighty unfortunate, too. I 


don’t think we can be blamed for siding against 
them most of the time, even when we’ve wanted 
to keep neutral. I guess there must be more Eng- = 
lish blood in my veins than there is German, 
after all.” . : 
“Both sides have their faults,” said Rob. “Tt 
happens that we’ve been thrown up against most 


of the German shortcomings. They go at war 
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| as a grim business of give-and-take. No senti- 


ment for them, only machine-like methods. They 


neither give nor expect any quarter as a rule. 


They fight like the old Romans used to do in 


the time of Cesar. It’s terribly grand, but the 
rest of the world is against that way of doing 
things.” 

“We came over here determined to stay neu- 


tral,” said Merritt, “but one thing after another 


has been gradually turning us to the side of the 


Allies. Their ideals are more along the lines of 
American ways than the Kaiser’s. But Rob, that 
was a fierce charge those Uhlans made!” __ 

“Pli never forget it as long as I live!” replied 
the other, as he looked for the last time to where 
he could see the Frenchmen wandering about 
among the late occupants of those empty sad- 
dles, bending down to assist any they found alive 
and in need of help. 

There were others who did not move. Rob 
shuddered as he looked at them, and considered 
what a terrible thing war was. How thankful 


they should be that no shadow hung over their 


: own fair Se lying there | 


thousand miles of blue water. 


a 


eyes away from the picture fe was h 
on over there close to the bridge across the 
toric Aisne River. 2 os 
; “Might as well, I reckon, Merritt.” 
“Weve seen it all,” continued the other, ‘ 
can now begin to think of our own affai 
again.” È 
“Yes, and how we can lay hands on that a 
glass-case, I suppose you mean?” continued th © 
patrol leader, as he made sure everything wa l 
secure before he withdrew his leg from around 
the limb on which he was perched. [<= 
“Yes, and, Rob, I hope now nothing else crops 
up to interfere with that job. It’s the thing I _ 
came over here to do, and this oct being 


put off is breaking me all to pieces.” Se 


Whatever Rob might have told him in reply 


was never uttered, for just then there was a gruff 


hail from below, a voice calling out in French to = 


d s both a them ee recognized 


n this a the farmer whose os were 


CHAPTER XXII. 


TUBBY SEES HIS DUTY. 


The sight was an unexpected one to both Rob ; 


and Merritt. They had not dreamed of being 


caught in the tree they had used for a signal 


station, and by the owner of the ground. 


Bruelle looked dangerous, too. They discoy-* 
ered this at the first glance. He was holding — 
some sort of gun in his hands, and scowling hor- — 


ribly as he stared - at the ee fruit his = 


tree bore. 
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It was not often that Rob Blake found himself 


caught napping. As a rule he managed to dis- 
count surprises. Therefore the reason why he 


felt partly stunned at this new and unpleasant ` 


discovery. 


Of course Merritt, not being able to under- 


stand French to any extent, could not tell just 


what the aroused farmer said. There was little ‘ 
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need of any explanation, however, “because 


Bruelle’s actions spoke for themselves. 

’ The way he handled that gun seemed to stand 
for: “Come down, or I’ll fetch you down in a 
Burry! at 

“Rob, he looks ugly!” muttered the dass 
corporal. 

“T should say he does,” came the quick reply. 

“Do you think he saw us waving that flag?” 
continued Merritt, anxiously. 

“Don’t know, but wouldn’t be surprised,” Rob 
told him. 

He had already concluded in his own mind 
that this must be so, for otherwise what would 
have caused the farmer to be wandering around 
in that region, armed in the bargain? 

“We'd better begin to go down, hadn’t we?” 
Merritt asked. 

“There’s nothing else left for us that I can 
see,” the other admitted. 

“He’s talking again, Rob. Tell him we'll ac- 


commodate him. I wouldn’t like to be brought 


down like an old crow.” 
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. ae he saw perched high up in is z Ww 
wearing some sort of uniforms made of | 
They were not German Boy Scouts, because 
had heard them conversing, and it was in t 
hated English tongue. Therefore Bruelle mt 
have immediately jumped to the conclusion that 
they were from the other side of the Chann ] 
and as such, bitter enemies to the Cause he hat 
next to his heart—the Cause that had been t 
means of his long exile in an alien country, s 
that sooner or later, when trouble sprang up, hi 
g might be of great service to the Fatherland. : 
“Come down, or I will shoot!” he ma 
bluntly. l | : 
“We are coming, M’sieu,* Rob hastened w ® 
reply, at the same time making a move to obey. 
He noticed that the man had eyes only fot 
himself and Merritt. Apparently thus far Bru- 2 
elle did not dream that there was another boy in 
the tree, part way up. à 


own. A wild hope shot into the mind of the pa- 


action on the part of the bulky chum. He im- 
mediately concluded that it was his bounden duty 
to keep the attention of Bruelle focused on him- 


-self as much as possible until it could be seen 
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what Tubby was engineering. 


5 Tt was a remarkable thing to be deneddine on 
a Tubby at all. Rob could not remember any pre- 
: vious instance where such a happening had taken 
place. 

Mustering what French he could command, 
and stopping in his downward movement to ges- 
ture with both hands, he strove to concentrate 
the attention of the farmer on himself. 

_ “We did not know that we were doing any 
damage, M’sieu; indeed, believe me,” Rob went 
on to say, as if in abject apology. “It was the 
battle, and we desired to see a real battle. So 
we climbed up this tree. Is it your tree, M’sieu? 
You will see how carefully we are descending, 


so as not to do any injury to a single branch.” 


~ Rob saw that Tubby we was nahi oe. to A Be ts 


trol leader that something might come from this _ 
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“Come down!” called the man, sfiteee? to his 


subject, and rattling his gun in a menacing man- pa 


ner. 


“Surely, M’sieu, we are coming,” Rob contin- 
ued excitedly. “I have caught on a notch, I 


Ce 


must delay to set my garment free. But we will 


soon be down, M’sieu. If there are any dam- 
ages to pay, you will see how cheerfully the 


amount will be forthcoming!” 


“Make haste, or ” and another shake of 
that ominous gun completed the sentence. 
“Do not blame us for delaying, M’sieu!” plead- 


ed the artful Rob, who saw that the crisis was 


. , now close at hand, since Tubby seemed to be bal- 


ancing for his fall. “We dare not hasten too 
much lest we fall, and kill ourselves. But we 
are coming. You will soon be able to receive us, 
M’sieu. Please have a little patience. Whoop! 
Tubby, you darling, you’ve done it!” 


Merritt joined in the shout, and immediately 


both boys started to slide down the tree with the 


utmost haste. There was no longer any attempt 
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shot of his dróp, and landed full 


on the back of the unsuspicious man.—Page 267. 


He made a “bulls-e 


ye” 
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a at delay ; nor were obtrusive knobs allowed to 1 


<= catch upon their coats and hold them up. 


Tubby had dropped like a “thousand of brick,” 


as Merritt afterward remarked, in attempting to 
describe the thrilling incident. He was not very 


high up in the trees, as has been stated before; 


but when a weighty object of his bulk comes 
down even a dozen feet it is apt to alight with 
demoralizing force. 
- Tubby had well hesitated long enough after 
conceiving this brilliant scheme, so as to get his 
bearings correctly. He made a “bull’s-eye” shot 
of his drop, and landed full on the back of the 
unsuspicious man who was standing below 
watching the movements of the other two scouts. 
They went down in a heap, Tubby on top. The 
shock must have knocked every atom of breath 


from Bruelle’s body. He was a lame man, also, 


and not as stable on his feet as he might have 


been. Consequently he instantly gave way, and 
found himself flat on the ground, burrowing his 


nose in the soil, and with what seemed to be an 
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elephant or a hippopotamus glued upon hi 
wretched back. 


Doubtless Bruelle at that moment hardly Ries E. 
what had happened. He had glimpsed some- Se 
great object closing in upon him, but before he 


could move hand or foot the shock came. It Bo x 


have been the tree falling over on him for all he 


could positively state. 


He writhed a little under Tubby, whereupon = 


the fat boy proceeded to dig his chubby knee 
squarely into Bruelle’s back, and press downward 
with all his might. 


A dismal groan proclaimed that all the felt 


had been knocked out of the body of the aston- 


“ished farmer. The gun had flown from his hands - 


at the instant Tubby struck, so there was no 


longer anything to be feared from that source. 


Meanwhile Rob and Merritt were sliding down — 
the tree in all haste. They could not tell, of 
course, just how long Tubby could hold the man 


under him, for Bruelle looked to be a stout fel- 


low, accustomed to toil, and with sturdy muscles. 


It was therefore an object with the other boys 
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to come to the assistance of their chum with as 
little delay as possible. | 

“Take your time, fellows,” gasped Tubby, al- 
most out of breath. “I’m holding him down all 
| right. He won’t give you any trouble with that 
l St old gun of his, I guess; not this time!” 

Rob was feeling a thousand per cent. better 
already. Things began to look pretty blue when 
the German spy farmer had caught them napping, 
and seemed to have matters all in his hands. But 
the tide had turned, and it was Tubby, dear old 
Tubby, to whom they were indebted for the 
change. . 

“Get hold here, Merritt, and we'll tie his hands 
behind his back regular scout fashion,” the pa- 
trol leader sang out. 

He always carried some heavy cord along with 
him, for it was apt to come in handy on many an 
occasion. ‘This Rob now produced, and with the 
assistance of Merritt soon had the wrists of 
Bruelle crossed behind his back, and was winding 
the cord around them. 

The man started to struggle a little when he 


felikgs of consternation must have be 
is remembered that he was playing the i 
rôle of a spy in that region; and that if 
became known to the Allies, he would | C 
meet with the fate that always hangs ove 
head of a spy. : 

“Keep still, Bruelle!’ warned Rob sharply. 4 
“You cannot get away, and if you behave your- 
self no trouble will come on your head. Kee 
quiet, I tell you. We must be sure you cannot es: 
cape to warn the other one, Jules Pelletier.” > 

Bruelle stopped his futile efforts—futile at 
least as long as that heavy form of Tubby was 
“sprawled out on his back. He groaned again. 
Possibly he was feeling more or less bruised and 
sore after having been used as a football by 
Tubby. The wonder really was that he did not 


have his back broken, or at least a few ribs dis- == 


located, for the fat boy must aae come down ae 
with a terrible thump. a 


So they triced-him up, until Rob felt ites x 
he could not do the least thing to help himself. 


sad 
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Now, Tubby , you can let him up! eid the 


% patrol leader, who began to fear that Bruelle’s 


back might be broken, and felt more or less sorry : 
for the wretched man. 


They had to assist him to his feet, for he was 


- pretty well cramped. He continued to grunt and 


groan more or less, but Rob believed there was 
nothing serious the matter with him, beyond 
bruises, and a sense of alarm. 

“Tubby, shake hands, old fellow; and let me 
say to you that was a jim dandy flying tackle. 
Repeat that the next time we play on the gridiron, 
and you'll save the day, just as you've done on 
this glorious occasion.” | 

Merritt meant every word of it, too, when he 


said this. The vehement manner in which he 


‘wrung the hand of the stout scout, until the tears 


: actually came into Tubby’s eyes, proved the 


warmth of his feelings. , 
“That'll do, Merritt. I c’n believe you with- 


“out your smashing my digits like you’re doing!” 


exclaimed Tubby. “I saw my duty, and I did 


ar he added proudly. 


aR ae. 
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“We'll have that motto: engraved on y 
tombstone, Tubby!” promised Merritt. Then, be 
coming serious once more, he turned to Rob and 
added: “But what can we do with this chap, - re 
Rob?” aS 

“We'll have to hold him prisoner, for a time, — = 
anyway,” was the reply. “You see, if we let oS 
him go, his first move would be to warn Steven, 
and then all our trouble would have gone for — 
nothing.” 3 

“That’s about the way I look at it,” Merritt 3 3 
admitted, “and you can understand what this a 
means tome. We've been following that man so 
long now its getting on my nerves. Oh! I do 

“hope we’re going to close in on hity, and get that 
paper out of his field-glass case.’ 


“Tve got a hunch the time has come, Men x 


said Tubby gravely; and his recent brilliant. 


achievement seemed to entitle his opinion to some 


weight. At least Merritt nodded his head and 
went on to sąy: 


“Thank you, Tubby, for trying to build up 


my hopes. But action is what we want to lock 
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3 after now. Rob, shall we go along to the farm- 
house and find Steve?” 3 
eS “na few minutes,” he was informed. “First 
= we want to make sure that Bruelle is kept here 
safe, so as not to give the alarm. Were far 
enough off not to have scared Steven with our 
shouts. If he heard them at all he’ll be apt to 
think they were made by some of the fighters.” 
“Will you tie him to a tree, Indian style?” 
asked Tubby curiously. “I only want to know 
because here is some more heavy twine that I’ve 
been carrying in my pocket a long while now, 
thinking it might come in handy.” 
“Good for you, Tubby!” Rob laughingly told 
him. “This is certainly your day.” 

“Oh, well, if a fellow does happen to be a lit- 
tle stout that’s no sign he won’t come in handy for 
something, even if it’s only to hold a door shut, 
or drop down from a tree on top of an enemy. 
Everything has its use, they say. I’ve found my- 
self at last, that’s all.” And Tubby, to prove that 
he was “on the job,” as he called it, even assisted 
to fasten Bruelle to the trunk of a small tree near 
at hand. 


CHAPTER XXIII. ~ 
\ See 
, AFTER MANY DAYS.” 


“Rob, what made him come away back 
at just this time, and with a gun in his ha 
asked Merritt. — = Sats 


estimation. If the two men had oe 


flee from the farmhouse, T the belief t a 
his identity must have become known, and 1 his -i 


2 
life was in o pa : = o : 


man, with a lame leg. He did not appear to i 


in the same class as Steven. His duty to th 
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farm with money supplied to him by the German 


_ Goverriment, and try to live among the French as 
_ one of them. A native of Alsace, he could play 


2 7 the part well, and may have been here for a year 


or more, picking up all the valuable information 


~ possible, which he transmitted regularly to the 


home office. _ 
He was surveying the boys solicitously. With 


his life placed in deadly peril, it could be easily 


T understood that Bruelle was worried to know 


what all this meant. 


“Listen to me, M’sieu,” said Rob impressively. 


_. “You are our prisoner, and we can give you over 


to the French if we see fit. You know what 


would happen to you under such circumstances, 
do you not, M’sieu?” 
The man understood him, for his eyes nar- 
rowed, and he drew in a long breath, after which 
-he nodded his head a little. | 
“Listen again,” continued the boy. “We are 


Americans, myself and two companions here, you 


understand? Americans from across the sea. 


German. Are you following what I say?” 


Again the man nodded, this time with a little 


more eagerness. A growing light as of hope be- = 


gan to appear on his face. There might be a 


chance after all for him to escape. the direful fate : 


ofa Spy: 


T hey did not act exactly like enemies, these 
boys, even though they had made him a prisoner. 


Bruelle listened eagerly to catch what else this ; 


leading lad might have to say to him. 
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“This other man who is with you, Jules Pelle- z 


Meredith. He doubtless has another name also, 


that is more German than that; but it does not 


tier he calls himself now, we know as Sieve i 


matter. When in America, this man purchased _ 


a pair of field glasses that caught his fancy from — | 


an old woman, the sister of a miner. She did not 


know that her brother had hidden a very valuable 
little paper under the lining of the case of those 


glasses—that is, valuable to the family of m» 
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friend here, but to no one else, because it is only 


half a paper, and he has the rest safe at home. 
Do you understand what I am saying, M’sieu?” 

For the third time Bruelle nodded. He looked 
a little puzzled, for it was a most remarkable 
story this strange boy was telling him. 

“So we have followed Steven Meredith, the 
man who is with you, across the sea, all through . 
Belgium, and over here. His partner, Herr Has- 
kins, told us we should find him here, under the 
name of Jules Pelletier. If we can recover that 
paper, we shall not do anything to harm him. 


We gave our promise to Herr Haskins to that 


effect. You understand now how the case stands? 


è 


Remain here in silence until we come back, and 
we promise to release you, on certain conditions. 
Is it a bargain, M’sieu?” 

“You will not betray us to the French soldiers, 


then; you promise that, young M’sieu?” -asked 


the man eagerly. 
“We do,” replied Rob, anxious to get away, 
for he could see that Merritt was hardly able to 


restrain his impatience. 


“Then it shall ay as ; you 


icans you cannot be our ‘enemies, 


not understand some things.” 


ing discovered them making signals wit 
up in the tree. The man may have start 
the slope in order to get a better view of he 
ticipated surprise given by the Uhlans. to 
French engineers at the bridge, and had his at- 
tention attracted by a waving object i in the tre 

Then the battle riveted his attention for - 
time; but when it was all over he remember 
the strange circumstance, and had continued o 
to investigate the phenomenon. 

Tubby had added to the list of surprises — 
him, it seemed. 


“How about it, Rob? Do we start — ri 


and determined, for he felt that the long-delayed 


crisis was now close at aa 


replied ‘i patrol leader. . ; 
“Then Bruelle promised to keep quiet, did he 


ae might put Steven on his we 


“Yes,” replied Rob, as they all started away. 
“I told him that if he kept still, and we recovered 
the paper we were after, we would let both of 
them go free—on certain conditions.” 
= “Well, we haven’t’any business to say which 


side is right and which wrong, no matter if we 


_ have seen some tough things,” declared Merritt. 


2 “If we told the French over there about these fel- 
lows, they’d be shot like a flash. But Rob, at the 


2 same time would it be proper to leave them to con- 


tinue this game, now that we know all about it?” 


“I don’t mean to let that happen,” said the 


other quietly. “That’s what I meant when I told 


him we'd set them free—on conditions. They’ve 


got to clear out of this ina big hurry. I shall send 


word to the headquarters of the Allies inside of 


forty-eight hours, telling all about both men. 


Their usefulness to the German cause is ended, 


I reckon, and they'll do well to skip out so as to 


save their necks.” 
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“That’s as it should be,” remarked Merritt s 


emnly. “We could do nothing less, since we're 


on to the game. We'll play fair with them, Rob 
if they do the same with us.” ‘ 
“I notice that you’ve changed your mind about 
carrying arms over here in this war territory, : 
Rob?” observed Tubby, who was trotting along 5 
close behind, as was his custom. ae 
“You mean because I picked up the Belgini 
made shotgun Bruelle carried, don’t you, : 
Tubby?” : - 
“Yes, I wondered, when I saw you do it, Rob. , 
Do you mean to hold Steven up against the wall 
aná make him a prisoner, too?” Š = 3 
“We may have to do that yet, Tubby,” replied = 1 
the patrol leader soberly. “You see this thing : 


has been run down at last. Were going to know = 


if that paper is in under the lining of that case or 
not, eh, Merritt?” : 

“That’s just what we expect to do, Rob,” came . 
the exultant answer, as the corporal of the Eagle 
Patrol nodded his head in a determined manner. a 


“Well, I’m delighted to know it,” muttered 
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2 Tubby. “To tell you both the honest truth, Ta 


getting mighty tired of all this knocking around 


over here, where men have gone crazy about the 


war game. Me to get back to dear old Long 
Island once more. Besides, Pm counting on a 
chance to get out to California to take a look-in 
at the big Panama Exposition that’s going to be 
held there. That sort of thing suits me a heap 


better than this fighting business.” 


“We all feel the same way, Tubby,” Merritt 
told him. “Let's hope that a few days from now 
will see us homeward bound.” ; 

“That’s all right, boys; but suppose you keep 
your hopes and fears to another time,” requested 
Rob bluntly. “It would be much better to be as 
mum as an oyster.” 

“Glad to oblige you, Rob,” Merritt told him. 

“Huh! I can hold my tongue when I have 
to,” Tubby grumbled. 

They were approaching the rear of the farm- 
house, and evidently Rob was taking advantage 
of his scout learning, for he seemed to utilize 


every outbuilding and fence corner possible, so 


from a window, watching for. the retu 
Bruelle. eee s 

He carried out this part of the program \ 
excellent ability. Merritt, accustomed as he w: 
to seeing Bob do things in a masterly fashio 
could not but note how cleverly the approach wa. 
made. : 
Several times, when the opportunity came up 


Rob would manage to take an observation. Judg- 
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ing from his manner, everything seemed to be 
going along nicely ; at least Tubby, who was anx- 
iously watching the face of the scout leader, : 
judged so from the satisfied expression he saw z 
on it. : 
The nearer they came to the farmhouse, a 
more Merritt gritted his teeth together and tried 
to repress his excited feelings. It would be a 
cruel disappointment to the boy if, after all their : 
earnest work, they should miss catching Steven 
Meredith. | 


Away down toward the railway line they 
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“could see moving figures. These turned out to 
be some of the French engineering corps, starting 
_ with a batch of prisoners they had taken in the 
fight. ‘The ammunition train still stood there on 
the other side of the river. Perhaps the bridge 
= was not considered quite strong enough to bear 
E the great weight of those big guns loaded on su- 
per trucks. Again, it might be that the engineers 
intended putting the wounded and prisoners 
aboard in order to be free of them. 

A single building now remained between the 
house and the spot where Rob and his two chums 
crouched. It could be passed with the next ad- 
vance, and after that nothing remained except 
to enter by the rear door. 

Softly Rob started off. He had held up a 
warning hand to beg his chums to use extra cau- 
tion from now on. Above all things he certainly 
must have hoped that Tubby would lift his feet, 
so that he might not execute one of his frequent 
clumsy stunts, and give their presence away. 

Now they were almost at the door, which stood 


invitingly open. So far nothing had been seen 
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of Steven. Rob did not know ine to make o a 
the utter silence that brooded over the house. ee 
wished he could hear a cough or a sneeze, some- 3 
thing to indicate the presence of a human being. + 

At least Steven was not in the kitchen, for 
they could now look within, and the small apart- 
ment was empty, so far as human occupancy was > 
concerned. : 

Merritt was pushing him from behind, being : 
unable to restrain his impatience as much as pru- ; 
dence dictated it. 

So Rob crept across the doorsill and entered 
the house. He was holding the gun in a threat- 
ening way, meaning to impress its presence upon 
the German spy if only they could come upon 
him. 

As there was only one other door besides the 
one by which they had entered, Rob knew he had 
no. choice. Once they had passed beyond that — 
barrier, the main living room would be before 
them. . 

Rob felt a thrill as he softly passed over the 


floor. The creaking of a board gave him an un- 
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£ easy sensation, fór fear that it might reach hos- 


tile ears and put Steven on his guard. 

Now he had reached the connecting door. It 
was slightly ajar, and seemed to invite a peep. 
Rob instantly glued his eye to the crevice. 

What he saw gave him a feeling of the deep- 
est satisfaction, for there, upon his knees, was 
the man they had followed across the broad At- 
lantic, through stormy Belgium, and into the 
war zone of Northern France. Steven Meredith 
seemed to be getting ready to leave these parts, 


for he was packing a bag in a hurried fashion. 


CHAPTER XXIV. | 
CAPTURING THE GREATEST OF SPIES. = 


“Hands up, Steven Meredith!” 

Rob was compelled to give this command 
a hurry, for the man had glanced up from 
work. Perhaps his quick ear may have cau 
some slight sound, for the dangerous trade of s 
is apt to make a man very suspicious of suc 
things. : : 
_ Rob had brought the gun to his shoulder. H 
= was aiming it straight at the kneeling spy, an 
there could be no trouble in deciding that should : 
Steven decline to follow out the order as it was” 
given, he would be apt to suffer serious damage. 

The man laughed softly, and at the same time 
elevated both hands. Having spent some time 
out West among the miners and cowboys, he must : 
have known how to do this act of surrender per- 


fectly. 


At the same time he stared at the figures of the 


_ three boys, as the door swung fully open and re- 
= vealed them. Evidently Steven did not know 
what to make of the matter. The fact that one 


of these lads had addressed him in plain English 


; added to his bewilderment. 


“Oh, you can see that I surrender, all right,” 


he told them. “Td be a fool to refuse, when you 


~ have me covered so nicely. I suppose you’ve got 


i my friend Bruelle, and mean to make a clean job 


of it.” 

Rob imagined he could see a hard glint in the 
man’s eyes. It might be he was secretly intend- 
ing to make a sudden and desperate move of some 
sort, if only he fancied he could catch the bearer 
of that shotgun off his guard. In order to fore- 
stall anything of this sort, Rob thought it best 
to engage the man in conversation. 


“Listen to me, Steven Meredith,” he said im- 


pressively. “We are three American boys who 


have followed you across the ocean and through 


Belgium to this place. We are not concerned so 
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much in this European war as to wish to see j 


SAR 


shot. All we want of you is your field glasses.’ . 
“Surely you are joking with me, boy!” | exe Fe 


claimed the wondering man. =e 


K 


ae 


“T don’t blame you for thinking so,” replied | 


Rob. Then, without removing his eye from the — 


+ apa 


figure that knelt there in the middle of the room, _ 
he continued: “Merritt, step in and look around — 
you. If you can see the case, have him kick it 
over to you. But never for a second get between _ 
my gun and his body, for that would give him 
the chance he waits for to jump.” 

“You certainly seem to be a smart bunch of 
_ boys,” said the trapped man, with a nervous lit- : 
tle laugh. eas 

“Huh! Were scouts, Boy Scouts of Amer- = 
ica,” said Tubby, as though that explanation 
ought to be enough to cover everything. 

Merritt at this juncture uttered a little cry. 

“Do you see it?” demanded Rob. 

“Yes, lying close beside him there,” came the 
eager reply. 


“Careful now, no false moves,” warned Rob. 
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“Mr. Meredith, just push that field-glass ae 
toward my friend. Although you may not know 
it, there’s a little paper, the half of a chart to a 
hidden mine out West, concealed under the lin- 
ing. The other half my friend’s family have at 
home on Long Island, and this has been the rea- 
son of our chasing after you. That old lady 
didn’t know her prospector brother kept his pet 
secret hidden in that case at the time she sold the 
field glasses to you.” 

While Rob was saying this, Merritt had man- 
aged to obtain possession of the object he had 


craved so long, Steven having mechanically 


- pushed it forward as directed. The man’s face 


was filled with wonder, and incredulity as well. 
This fairy story seemed to strike him as a page 
from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment tales, 
it could be seen. j 

Rob knew the corporal must be working with 
the case, although he would not turn his eyes to- 
ward him for even a second, lest something ter- 


rible happen. If Merritt made any important 


out proving hinsele aa in caution. 

Sure enough there was a loud cry, on 
could tell that it stood for joy and not disapp 
ment.. Merritt had evidently found what 
sought ; and, strange though the story of the 
prospector may have seemed, it was now prove : 
true, at least so far as the missing half of th a 
rude chart was concerned. 4 

“Got it, have you?” demanded Rob, smiling tc 
see the look of astonishment on the face of the 


German spy as he learned how he had been un- 


ics ah T 


knowingly carrying around with him all this time 

the key to possible untold wealth. : 
© “Yes, it’s here, all right, Rob; thank you!” re- _ 
plied the other, casting the case of the field glasses 


Mere el 


2 
back to the floor, for it no longer represented any- 
thing of value in his eyes. | e 

“All right, Merritt, I'm awful glad for your : 
sake,” said Rob. Addressing the kneeling Ste- 
ven, he said: “Now you want to understand 
that, while we don’t fancy the business you’re en > 
gaged in, Mr. Meredith, or M. Pelletier, which- 
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fi o handsome of you, I must say, boys,” ° 
replied the other, who, besides speaking French 
2 -like a native, could also use the best of English. 
E His command of many languages had helped to 
= make him the most trusted of all German secret 
= agents. ; 3 
Be “But hold on,” added Rob, “there’s going to 
> = bea condition attached to this chance we're giv- 
ing you.” 
“Name it, please; and you can see that I’m not 
-in a position to question your right to make it as 
ae hard as you please.” 
ee On! this you'll not find so hard,” Rob told 
him. “We have secured what we came after and — 
will now be turning our faces toward home, if 
o only we can manage to find passage on some 
steamer that isn’t overcrowded. But we could 
not think of leaving you here to continue this spy 
business against the Allies. You will have to 
give it up.” A 
“Oh, I was meaning to leave this part of the 
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country,” the other told him. “When that sq 
ron of Uhlans was cut to pieces I realized that 
there must be something working against me. 

| : Do 
was packing to leave as you came in. Iam afraid. a 


it may have been known that I am not the rea 4 
Jules Pelletier.” 


A 
z 


“We will give you forty-eight hours to get 
into the German lines,” continued Rob. “When i 
that time has expired General Joffre will have re- : 
ceived a communication in which all the facts are 
set forth. You can see what that would mean 
to you, Mr. Meredith. We do this to show that — 
we can feel for the German side as well as for © 
_ the Allies.” : 

“It will be ample time, my young friend,” the 
spy assured him. “You need not keep that gun = 
aimed at my head as you are doing. After the — 
generous way in which you have treated me, I — 
would be a fool to dream of injuring any one of 
you.” 

“All the same, we prefer to play safe, sir,” the 
scout told him. “A man to be as smart a spy as 
you have been must be pretty keen and tricky. 
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We do not want to have the tables turned on us. 


= Besides, I have a duty for you to perform.” 


“One question, first, please: what has become 


of Bruelle?” asked the other. 


“T was just going to tell you,” Rob continued. 
“Tt is in connection with him that I wished you to 
do me that little service.” 7 

“Then he is a prisoner, also?” 

“He is tied to a tree up the slope,” Rob told 
him. “We were watching the battle, and after 
it was over he came upon us, armed with this gun. 
Well, things happened, and M. Bruelle found 
himself in our hands. But I told him just what 
I have you, and after we have gone, it rests with 
you two to make yourselves scarce around these 
districts.” 

“Depend upon it, we will be only too delighted 
to follow out your instructions. If his neighbors 
suspected what Bruelle was here for, they would 
burn him at the stake. And as for myself, the 
Allies would be overjoyed to lay hands on me. 
They must be wondering where Steven Mere- 


dith is keeping himself all these moons.” 


< “Then you agree to do what ve 
Meredith?” demanded ae +See 
sT certainly do, my son. 
“You have a revolver in your hip pocket 
gered the boy. “Don’t deny it, because I sa’ yo 
start to throw a hand around there i in the b i 
ning; and you’d have drawn it, too, only ze we 
covering you too well. Turn around and beni 
over, still holding out both hands. Merritt, ste 
forward and get that pistol.” ue 


The operation was carried out in good order 


It turned out to be a really fine automatic pist = 

and Rob concluded that it might be well wort! 
© retaining as a souvenir of the occasion. _ = 

“Now,” he told the spy, “walk straight throug 1 
that open door and outside the house. Be care- 
ful you don’t try to make a false move or my fin- 
gers might press the triggers of this gun because 
of the start you would give me. Play fair with | - 
us and we'll treat you right. That’s the slogan - 


of all true-minded scouts, Mr. Meredith.” - 


“Allow me to express my admiration for the 
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had remained a long while silent, and was fairly 
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orough businesslike way you seem to go about 


_ these things, son.” 
_ “Never mind compliments, sir,” urged Rob, 
“but do as I tell you. We are as anxious to get 


away from here as you can be to have us go.” 
on e 
4 


- “Yes, Columbia calls us, and we want to go 


home!” Tubby took it upon himself to say. He 


„bursting to get in a few words, so as to feel that 


he “had a finger in the pie.” 

The man apparently had been impressed with 

the straightforward methods of the boy who held 
the gun, for without saying anything further he 
started through the door into the farmhouse 
kitchen, and then passed outdoors. 

“That’s good as far as it goes, Mr. Meredith,” 
Rob told him, as the three boys followed him out- 
side. 

“What next, may I ask?” the spy questioned, 


as though he might be beginning to look at things 


in a half-humorous light. 
“Turn around and start for the tree that stands 


alone up there,” Rob informed him. “Keep go- 
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ing on after you reach it, and as you walk cal 
to Bruelle. He is fastened to a tree, but able 
reply to your hails. When you have released him 
get away in a big hurry if you value your lives. — 
It will soon be pretty warm in the lines of the = 
Allies for two men answering your description.” e 

“Thank you for your courtesy, boys,” said the- e 
spy, waving his hand to them after having walked 
a dozen paces and turning as he spoke. ae 

“We are doing this from a sense of duty, re- ; 
member, sir,’ Rob told him. “We do not like g 
what has happened in Belgium, nor will our folks 


across the sea, when we tell them the dreadful 


_ things we’ve seen. You Germans will have to 


do things differently if you want the sympathy of 
Americans, because we don’t believe in the mailed _ 
fist and the iron ring.” | 
“All the same it was good of you to spare — 
Bruelle and myself when we did not deserve such 
consideration at your hands, and I shall not for- 
get it ina hurry. Bon voyage home, my young 
friends. Tell them not to think too harshly of 


us Germans, for we are not one-half as bad as 


A 
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a 
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we've been pictured. Our backs are up against 


the wall, the existence of our beloved Fatherland 
is in peril, and for that cause we would imperil all 
that we have or are.’ 

No one made any reply to this plea, and the 
spy, waving his hand lightly to them, turned away 
once more. They stood and watched until he had 
gone in among the trees. Then they could hear 
him calling the name of Bruelle. 

~“Come,” said Rob, “it is high time we were 
pulling out of here now.” 

“Hold on to the gun for a little while, Rob,” 
urged Tubby. 

“I intend to until I see there is no sign of pur- 


suit, and then I can throw it into the bushes,” 


the patrol leader replied.. The three scouts hur- 


ried away from the soon-to-be-deserted farm- 
house, Merritt looking as happy as if he could. 
Already, in anticipation, he handled some of the 
virgin gold that was to come to his family out of 
that mine which had been left to his father by the 


old prospector. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. ; 


=~ There's one thing — 4 Tubby was o 


house where the last scene had aia x 
“What’s that, Tubby?” asked Merritt, who 
feeling so happy that he could no longer take 
pleasure in “joshing” the fat chum. 
“Why, I don’t think any of us want to pa 
_ around this country any longer than we have 
to,” Tubby replied. “For one, I’ve seen enough 
of war to last me the remainder of my life.” = a 
“Here's backing you up in that remark, 
Tubby,” said Rob, with considerable emphasis. > 
“Now, I used to tell myself that Pd give 


a it’s cracked up to be.” 


3 men Pee out of their Sales together with 


P orses going- down everywhere we looked. Oh! 


it was too lerrible to ever want to see the like 


TAAN,” 


“PIL dream of it many a time,” announced 


Tubby gravely, though it could be seen that he 


was shuddering as the picture once more came 


before his mind’s eye. “If any of you hear me 


= ever give a terrible yell when the camp is sup- 


boys! 


posed to be wrapped in sweet slumber, please 
don’t kick me. You can guess what caused it, 
for like as not I thought I was going to be 
jabbed by one of those Uhlan lances with the flut- 
tering pennons. Ugh! let’s try and forget it, 


1? 


“By remembering that we’ve finally béen suc- 


cessful in cur mission over here,” remarked Mer- 


‘Tritt, fondly slapping the breast pocket in which 
he had so carefully secreted that precious second 


half of the little chart. 


Pe 2 tee os 


come,” reminded Merritt. 
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oti: continued Rob, “there have been lo 
of interesting things come our way that we y 
want to always remember. We've seen the sigh 
of Belgium when war was in the land, and every 
able-bodied Ozen rushed to the colors. Weve 
been through the north of France when the Ger- 
mans were fortified in the most marvelous cee = 
ment intrenchments ever dreamed of. | 

“And don’t forget that we've seen a Zeppelin 4 


raid, as well as a fight in the sky between some 


of those air monsters,” added Tubby. 
“Ves, and what happened to us at that wrecked — 


chateau will be worth remembering in time to — 


“How I held the door shut against the furious 
attacks of two desperate rascals, of course youre 
referring to now, I suppose, Merritt?” asked : 
‘Tubby softly. 2 

“To be sure, and also how you launched your- 


self straight at that Bruelle as if you were shot 


-from a torpedo tube,” the corporal continued ad- 


miringly. “Tubby, you return to your native 


land covered with glory, and a good coat of tan — 


Gert. r 
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into the bargain. The Eagles will be proud of 
you after this, Your honored name will be re- 


corded in imperishable letters on the scroll of 


fame, together with a record of the gallant deeds 
; you have performed while doing your duty. You 
wait till the boys all hear about these goings-on 
over in Europe. I can imagine how green with 
= envy Sim Jeffords, Hiram Digby, Martin Green, 
Walter Lonsdale, and all the rest of ’em will turn. 
‘Tubby, we salute you, Rob and AOS You’re 
a credit to the troop.” 
No wonder Tubby glowed with satisfied pride. 
Were ever such honors showered on an ordinary 
_ scout? He doubted if it could be so. Why, after 
that he even forgot that he had a lame knee, and 
they did not hear a single word of complaint fall 
from Tubby’s lips the rest of that day. 
Rob had already figured out what their plan 
of campaign should be. By following the railway 
“track to the bridge they could cross over and 
possibly get a chance to head in the direction of 
Paris. 
There must be trains starting back, bearing 


tra 


; more than might have been expected. Only a 


ing at the ae works; andl Rob e 


faint hopes that they might in some way f 


tioned anything about it as yet to his chum 
reality Rob had figured out a little idea that ] 
hoped might bear fruit. ; = à 


over when someone noticed that they we 
strangers. The consequence was that a challenge 
quickly followed, and they were held up. | 

Men came running from several quarters, at 


considerable excitement followed. It was- 


brief time before these busy engineers of the 
French army, while working on the bridge, had 
come within an ace of being taken off their guard 
by the raiding Uhlan squadron that charged them. 
They could not afford to take any chances with — 
several suspicious-looking strangers. : = 
“Take us to your commander,” Rob told hoe = 
around them, who were eyeing the three boys = 


suspiciously, and with dark frowns—“the man 


5 that the others seemed to defer to his will as 
though they were aides. 

_ “Merritt, look at that stout officer,” he said in 
an aside. “Doesn’t he resemble a picture we saw 
the other day of General Joffre, the commander- 
ee Eg of the whole French army ?” 

: _ Merritt gave a low whistle to indicate ts sur- 
4 prise. 

o - “Rob, believe me, I think you’ve hit it,” he said. 


ae “That slick spy must have managed to learn in 


i some sly way that he was coming up on this train. 
That was why he wanted the Uhlans to attack 


_,. by seeing the coming of the raiding Uhlan squad- — 
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it. I guess we dida bigger thing than we shoe 
ace we gave them warning, Rob.” Nas 

All eyes were turned upon the three American — 
Boy Scouts as they came forward with half ae 
dozen guards. What did Rob do but immediately = 


‘draw out the homemade white-and-red flag and 4 


hold it up in front of the three Signal Corps men, 3 
who were nearby. : 
= “Thats the flag you saw waving from that — 
tree, Messieurs,” he said simply. 

There followed a hurricane of eager questions, 
and in answering them Rob simply told how he 


had by accident learned of the intended attack, 3 


ron, and determined to get some kind of warning ~ 
~ to the unsuspicious workers at the bridge. 

All the time he was telling this Rob did not — 
forget he had given his word to Steven Mere- — 
dith and Bruelle that he would not put the Allies : 
on their track inside of forty-eight hours. Two — 
days they should have to make good their escape 
to the German lines. At the end of that time _ 
Rob intended that the truth about the two im- 
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3 . postors should be placed in the hands of the 


French commander-in-chief. 

- When General Joffre—for the stout officer was — 
indeed the most famous of all the French gen- 
erals, and the hero of the victory on the Marne— 


learned that the clever warning sent from a tree 


station by this American scout not only had 


warned the workers at the bridge, and so given 
them a chance to arm, but also saved the train, 
and possibly his own life, he insisted on 
shaking hands with each one of the boys in 
person. 

“I am glad to meet you, proud to take you by 
the hand, my brave boys,” he told them; and as 
General Joffre is known to be a man of few words, 
like Kitchener of Khartum, this was praise in- 
deed. 


‘He did even more in his impulsive French fash- 


ion. ‘Taking a decoration from his own coat, he 


pinned it on that of Rob Blake. 
‘Wear that for me,” he said simply. “I doubt 
if one like it ever covered a braver American 


heart. Iam proud to have the sympathy of all 


it out, pressed it in Rob’s hand. 

It was a signed order, commanding that th 
three American lads should be shown every po: 
sible courtesy and allowed free passage on a an 
train going south. Do 

With that in their possession, the boys starte 
è forth to tramp to the next town, which, of course 


ey expected to find ae in ruins. Still, th 


“any serious damage. 
‘Determined to carry out his program to the let- 
‘ter, and being desirous of winding up the spying 
business of oe Meredith if possible, Rob 
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In this he explained how they had come | 


their word of honor not to rE the con: 


of the treachery of Bruelle, the pretended Fra 
farmer. : N 
Satisfied that they had done the right thing, and — 
treated both sides honorably, Rob and his chum 
felt that they could leave the war-racked realm 
‘with clear consciences. They had encountered a 
myriad of strange experiences since coming over : 
the sea that would never be forgotten. And the 
. were soon to start back home with a song of 
thanksgiving in their hearts because it was to a 
land of peace they were bound, upon which not 
a single serious cloud rested. : = 

In good time they secured accommodations _ 
aboard a French steamer bound for New York. : 
There were twenty applications for every berth, 
and many were even glad to go in the steerage; y . 
but the three scouts had a stateroom to them- 


selves. Reape that magical name signed to the 
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Ploom of the pass which had smoothed the dif- 
ae in the way of getting to Paris had also 


something to do with securing this great favor. 


Rob only smiled mysteriously and looked wise 
when his chums asked him how he had managed 


to hypnotize the busy agent and win out so eas- 


ily where American millionaires utterly failed. 
And since the three boys were now out on the 


deep water, headed into the Golden West, where 


the land of peace lay, we may leave them, hoping 


that it may again be our privilege to once more 


follow some of the valiant Eagles in their jaunts, 
feeling fully satisfied that, no matter what dan- 
gers and difficulties may arise to confront Rob 


Blake and his chums, their scout training will 


2 always cause them to meet them manfully and 


bravely. 


THE END. 
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